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Shall New York HaveaGasoline Tax? | 


Money So Raised Should Be Used to Improve Town and County Roads 


Eprror’s Note: No man wm the United States ts 
better prepared to speak om subjects like this one 
than Professor Warren of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. Professor Warren is well 
known to nearly every farmer in the East. If 
you own a car or pay tares you will went to read 
this article. 


NE of the subjects on which legisla- 

tion is likely to be passed in the not 

distant future is the gasoline tax. 

Farmers would do well to discuss 
this question so that they may make construc- 
tive suggestions as to the manner of taxing 
motor vehicles, the amount of the tax, and 
the use to be made of the money. It is better 
to discuss proposed legislation in advance 
rather than kick about the legislation after it 
is passed. The following points may be sug- 
gestive for discussions in Granges and other 
farmers meetings. 

Nearly everyone believes in the gasoline 
tax. Many farmers have an idea that if 
gasoline is taxed, it will reduce taxes on real- 
estate. Other persons favor the gasoline tax 
because they think it will reduce income taxes. 
Still others desire the gasoline tax hoping 
to reduce registration 
fees. It looks as if 
there is a very good 
chance for somebody to 
be disappointed. The 
money cannot be used 
for all of these pur- 
poses. 

There are three con- 
siderations in the taxa- 
tion of automobiles and 
trucks. 

1. How much tax 
should be raised ? 

2. What is the best 


By Dr. G. F. WARREN 


Head of Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Cornell University 
this country, we have barely gotten rid of the 
toll-road idea. A considerable part of the peo- 
ple believe that motor vehicles should pay the 
entire cost of road construction. This is con- 
trary to the experience of the last hundred 
years. Roads are so important that in all 


civilized countries, there has been a gradual * 


movement away from the toll-road idea. It 
seems to the writer that it would be wise to 
require motor vehicles to pay a considerable 
part of road costs but not all of the costs. To 
require motor vehicles to pay all of the costs 
would be to go back to the toll-road idea, 
completely. 

There are steadily increasing numbers of 
services Which it has been found desirable to 
support by general fees rather than by pay- 
ment for the specific service received. One 
hundred years ago, the opinion was that the 
father ofethe children should pay for all of 
their education. We now believe that it is 
better to have each generation of producers 
educate the coming generation at general ex- 
pense. Formerly, a large part of the pro- 
tection of property fell to the individual. To- 


day, we have police and State troopers.. For- 
merly, the individual furnished his own fire 
protection. Cities have found it desirable to 
protect property from fire at general expense. 
A considerable number of rural communities 
in different parts of the United States are be- 
ginning to provide fire protection on the same 
basis. Sidewalks were once a private affair. 
Today, sidewalks are required and the users 
do not have to pay for them. If one wished 
to have the users of walks pay for them, it 
could be very easily accomplished. One 
would have a sidewalk tax which would be 
levied on shoes so that the users would pay 
for the sidewalks. But our experience seems 
to indicate that it is wiser to have the side- 
walks built in some other manner than by a 
tax on users. I believe that only a portion of 
the road support should come from taxes on 
motor vehicles. 

After having decided on the amount of 
tax to be levied, there are three ways of col- 
lecting. It may be collected by a registra- 
tion fee which will vary with the weight of 
the machine; or it may be collected on gaso- 
line; or on a combination of the two ways. 
Of these various methods, a tax on gasoline 
is much the fairest. Now that second-hand 
automobiles can be bought for from $10 to 
$100 each, large numbers of persons are buy- 
ing machines who drive a relatively small 
number of miles. One of the great uses is to 

transport persons who 
live from one to ten 
miles outside of cities 
and villages and drive 
back and forth to 
work. This is an 
exceedingly important 
social development. 
Many of these persons 


Raa 


Rater eee 


do not drive a car more 
than 3,000 to 5,000 
miles in a year, and 
some even-less. Yet a 
car makes possible this 
method of living. I 
look for a great de- 
velopment of this mode 


form of raising the 
tax? 

3. What should be 
done with the money ? 

One hundred years 
ago, there was a serious 
agricultural depression 
in England much like aaa "a 
the depression that we of life in the future. It 
are passing through to- should be encouraged, 
day. They were chang- Be ce ee i. aa Ifa person drives a 
ing from toll roads to Se ee pe OR See : car 3,000 miles, his 
public roads. Some total gasoline consump- 
farmers felt that they tion will be from 200 
should change back to a to 300 gallons per year. 
toll-road system. In If his registration fee 


some of the states in Continued on page 13 
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Courtesy Burrett Co 
One of the conditions that would surely lead to the abandonment of good farm Iznd Is the wretched 
condition of a majority of dirt roads. The average country road is much poorer than it was 10 years 
ago. After all the great majority of farmers live on such roads. Is it not about tine we began to give 
them a square deal. They have paid their full share of the building of the main state and county roads. 
Turn about Is fair play. Therefore, we agree with Professor Warren that some of the funds derived 
from a gasoline tax go back to the country districts to improve their town and country roads, 
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i 1925 1926 ‘ 
Apr. 1—Oct. 1 | Apr. 1—Oet. 1 l 2) 
without Corn with Corn | ~ 
| Gluten Feed Gluten Feed Increase } =" ae 
{ —— —_ NE 
Milk $6,185 Ibs. | 91,387 lbs. 5,202 Ibs. 
guidiididieiesse ainenaiaaae 
} Butter Fat] 2,841.4 Ibs. | 3,254 Ii | 412.6 Ibs. 
{ Feed Cost $766.04 | $805.55 $39.51 
! Profit $995.63 | $1,211.93 $216.30 











217 f more profi t 


at Nutricia Farms 


If Gustav A. Kletzsch, owner of Nutricia Farms, 
Thiensville, Wis., had been satisfied with an average 
production his herd of pure-bred Holsteins might never 
have proved the productive capacity they revealed 
in these figures of a six months’ test that ended on 
October 1: 

p An increase of 371 pounds of milk and 29 pounds 
of butter fat for every cow in the herd over the same 
Yweriod last year! An increase in profit of 21.7%! High 
cow in the Thiensville-Lakefield Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation for six months! High herd, among the twenty- 
six members, in September! 

But Dr. Kletzsch, a retired physician, had been 
doing some thinking about feeds. He believed Science 
could help him on his problem — if applied by the com- 
mon sense method of “test under your own con- 
ditions.” And his problem was the problem of dairy- 
men everywhere—how to produce 
milk at the lowest cost and maintain 
his herd in good condition. 

Home grown feeds plus small 
amounts of mill feeds and concen- 
trates weren't giving the results he 
believed possible. He had the record 


of fourteen mature cows from his 


herd of 85 head which ate that ration 4,3 “c.,." of Nutri: 





; ia, was high cow of 
from April 1 to October 1, 10925. the asso iation, producing 10,264 pounds of Can supply you. 


milkand 366.8 pounds of butter fat in 170days 


Taking the same cows, April 1, last, he fed a new 
grain mixture during the same six months of 1026. 
Here is the ration: 

Two hundred pounds of Corn Gluten Feed, 300 
pounds of ground oats, 200 pounds of bran, 200 pounds 
of corn and cob meal and 100 pounds of oil meal. The 
cows received the same care, the same roughage, and 
were fed in the barn both years. 

“CornGluten Feed deservesa largeshare of the credit 
for this success,” says Dr. Kletzsch. “Aside from the 
increased returns, which have paid the cost of the added 
feed several timesover,I am confident CornGlutenFeed 
has improved the quality of our milk. That is important, 
for we are producing a high grade raw milk, 
Nutricia Holstein Milk, that must seil at a pre- 
mium in a very competitive market.” 

Are you giving your herd the chance to produce 
at its full capacity? In the great 
dairy sections of the United States, 
where results are a feed's real test, 
Corn Gluten Feed has become estab- 
lished as the high protein feed on 
thousands of farms. All 26 members 
of Thiensville-Lakefield association 
now use Corn Gluten Feed. Test it, 
for results,in your herd. Your dealer 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


ASSOCIATED CORN PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 





Around the Fire At Home 


A Western New York Farm and 


Home Talk 
By M. C. Burritt 


“So drive the cold cows from the hill, 
And call the wet sheep in; 
And let their stamping clatter fill 
The barn with warming din. 
And ho, folk, ho! though it be so 
That we no more may roam, 
We still will find a cheerful mind 
Around the fire at home!” 
—Old Lines, 
INTER is here at last and’ proba- 
bly for good this time. Thermome- 
ters fell as low as ten degrees above 
zero on December 2nd and 3rd and 
have remained consistantly low since 
then. The grouwnd 
too is covered with 
a light blanket of 
snow. Everything 
has been put away 
in its place and 
buildings and live- 
stock made snug 
for the winter. It 
is high time. Win- 
ter after scveral 
hard but short liy- 
ed threats now 
gives every €Vis 
dence of being here 





M. C. Buraitt. 


to stay. It has fortunately waited late 


(Dec. 2) and has given everyone a fair 
chance to finish up. One could hardly 
expect to have more time. 

All last weck the cider and dry apples 
poured into the local by-product plants 
from morning until night as growers 
pushed the picking up after the third 
freeze, with a sort of last hope energy. 
The result was that losses of drop 
apple stock have been reduced to small 
amounts. Most men refused to hire 
these picked up contending that there 
was nothing in it, so this by-product 
had to wait until evervthing else was 
done and the hired help gone. Then 
the farmer and his family did it them- 
selves. ‘The price was usually thirty 
cents a hundredweight and thirty-five 
cents at the most. 


Fewer “Drops” Than Usual 

Because of the late ripening the 
amount of drops was less than usual— 
running in gross value from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty dollars 
per thousand barrels of picked fruit. As 
seventy-five to ninety per cent have now 
been gathered hereabout at Iecast the 
losses of drop fruit are very small. 

Cabbage shipments have fallen off 
considerably and the market has grad- 
ually strengthened until it is now at the 
high point so far this season. The fall 
market on cabbage has certainly been 
good. I cannot see the basis of the ex- 
pectation of some growers for a long 
price this winter again. There are ap- 
proximately five thousand carloads more 
cabbage in storage now than last year 
at this time. The South Texas new 
crop is late and somewhat smaller than 
that of a vear ago. A firm cabbage 
price ought to be maintained but it can 
hardly be expected to rise to last year’s 
high points. Wisconsin cabbage has 
been bringing growers a premium of 
from five to eight dollars a ton recently, 
because of a real or imaginary better 


quality. 


A Week In the House 
We worked right up to noon of 
Thanksgiving Day in order to get the 
drop apples. Then after the usual big 
family dinner, went off for a three-days 
business trip and visit with friends. 
Coming back with an attack of the grip, 
I have now spent a whole week in the 
house. It was a rather sudden Ict-down 
both physically and mentally from the 
intensity and pressure of the harvest 
months of October and November with 
strong contrasts. It has afforded plenty 
of time to look back over the rush of 
the last few weeks and to survey the 
results. 








(Continued on page 13) 
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A City Bank That Serves Agriculture 


How Some Institutions Are Beginning to Recognize Farm Business 


HAT farmer-banker cooperation is not 

a myth and can actually be successful- 

ly accomplished to, the mutual satis- 

faction and profit of both parties is re- 

orted by a representative of AMERICAN AGRI- 

cuLturistT, G. J. Saxton, from Butler County, 

Pennsylvania. Here in this County, Mr. Sax- 

ton states is a bank, The Butler County Nat- 

jonal, that is cooperating with the farmer 

upon a wider and more businesslike scale than 

he has ever heard of or come in contact with 

in his many years experience in various 
States. 

Although Butler is an industrial town this 
bank does not overlook the fact that the agri- 
cultural interests are a great stab- 
jlizing factor in local business con- 
ditions. The great Pittsburgh mar- 
ket center being only two hours 
drive by truck from the southern 
portion of the County offers great 
advantages in the lines of dairying, 
potato growing, poultry, garden- 
ing, etc., and it is particularly along 
these lines that the Agricultural 
Department of this bank, which is 
under the management of former 
Farm Bureau Agent, R. C. Wig- 
gins, is working. 

Knowing the great value and im- 
portance of the dairy interests in 
the County, Mr. Wiggins, who was 
employed by the bank about three 
years ago, soon started a real busi- 
nesslike program in this line of 
work. In order to supply the great 
need of good sires, which are the 
quickest, cheapest, and _ surest 
method of improving animals of 
any kind, a new idea of bull asso- 








Bess Johanna Ormsby. 
National Bank are closely related to this cow. 
1,497.61 Ibs. of butter in 365 days. 
the seven-day and long period tests. 


ciation work was submitted to the Dairy Ex- 
tension Specialist of State College and the 
Local Farm Bureau Agent, W. F. Mandeville, 
and a new contract was drawn up to suit both 
Farmer and Banker. That the idea is both 
practical and successful is demonstrated by 
the fact that this bank has purchased eleven 
Holstein and nine Guernsey bulls and leased 
them to eighty members of four Holstein and 
three Guernsey Bull Associations. The Har- 


risville National Bank of Butler County uses 
the same contract for three Jersey Sires. 
Briefly, the plan is that whenever a com- 
munity will sign up and settle for the breed- 
ing of sufficient cows for six years in advance 











Four of the sires leased to farmers by the Butler County 
Her record is 30,143.3 Ibs. of milk and 
She is a world’s record cow for continuous records in 


at a service fee of $2.50 for grades and $5.00 
for pure-breds the bank will furnish them bulls 
approved by the Extension Department of the 
State College and guarantee the breeding for 
this length of time. This plan eliminates all 
assessments for insurance and replacement of 
unsatisfactory bulls as the bank must make all 
replacements. The bulls and any money left 
in the accounts become the property of the 
members at the expiration of the contract. All 
Holstein sires must be from yearly record 
dams with the equivalent of 1000 Ibs. butter 
at maturity, while the Guernseys must have 
produced 700 lbs. fat or this equivalent. Repre- 
sentatives of the different breed associations 
after a careful imspection of the 
sires, their breeding, and the man- 
ner in which the plan is being car- 
ried out have stated that it is the 
best method for supplying good bulls 
to the small dairyman they have ever 
seen. 

Realizing that the boys and girls 
of today will soon become the busi- 
ness men and women of tomorrow, 
the bank has always accepted every 
opportunity of cooperating with 
the Farm Bureau in Club Work, 
‘Trips by auto to the Qhio State 
Fair, Pennsylvania State College, 
and cash prizes have been contrib- 
uted to Potato Clubs, Calf Clubs, 
and Pig Clubs. Many of the boys 
who have received trips and cash 
prizes in years past are now eith- 
er farming for themselves or are in 
partnership with their fathers and 
needless to say a boy seldom for- 
gets a real friend. 

(Continued on page 8) 


Butchering Is Becoming a Lost Act 


How to Get Best Resuits With Your Pork Products 


UTCHERING is becoming a lost art in 

many Eastern sections. There was a 

time when hog killing was an annual fall 

event on most farms but the decline in 
hog raising and the increase in the number of 
butcher shops also brought about an increase 
in the custom of selling hogs alive. When 
they were sold locally it was common to make 
an agreement that one hog or a half hog was 
to be retained by the farmer after it had been 
dressed. 

A considerable amount of equipment is nec- 
essary to do a job of butchering and the task 
is very nearly as great for butchering one or 
two hogs as it is for killing several. A possi- 
ble remedy for this situation is to have a.com- 
munity butchering day when the hogs from 
Several farms are brought together and 
slaughtered. 

Like most farm jobs, butchering 


The principal point to watch in sticking is 
to avoid sticking the shoulder which injures 
the keeping quality, or the heart which will 
fail to pump all the blood from the animal if 
it is injured. A narrow straight bladed knife 
is best for sticking. The hog can be quickly 
put on its back by reaching underneath and 
pulling the opposite fore leg. One man needs 
to hold the hog while the other does the stick- 
ing. The knife is started from a point just 
ahead of the breastbone, pointed directly to- 
ward the tail and kept in a line with the back- 
bone. 

Men who have had a lot of experience can 
tell when water for scalding is about the right 
temperature but even then a thermometer is 
a vaitiable part of the equipment. If the water 
is too hot, it ‘BIa@Vv set the hair, making it diffi- 
cult to remove. At-the time of scalding the 


hog the temperature should be between 145° 
and 155° F. A teaspoonful of lye or a small 
shovelful of wood ashes added to every 30 
gallons of water will aid in removing the scurf, 
The rear end of the hog is usually scalded first 
as it is easier to remove the hair there than 
trom the fore part if the water happens to be 
too hot. If the hair fails to come off easily 
from any particular part, it may be covered 
with a bran sack and hot water poured over 
it. The hog will be easier to handle if the 
gambrel is put in before the fore part is scalded 
and cleaned. 

After the hog is hung up and washed, the 
entrails and the other organs are removed and 
the carcass allowed to cool. The meat should 
cool rapidly but not freeze, the best tempera- 
ture for cooling being between 34° and 40° Fy 
The use of block and tackle lessens the heavy 


lifting. The carcass should not be 








requires considerable skill and yet 
there is nothing about it that cannot 
be learned reasonably quickly. The 
best quality of meat comes from ani- 
mals from eight to twelve months of 
age. Too much fat is objectionable 
but a certain amount gives flavor to 
the meat and makes it more tender. 
A hog that is in good condition and 
gaining weight makes better meat 
than one that is losing w eight. 

Hogs should not be fed for 18 to 
24 hours before killing. If food is 
Partially digested and carried by the 
blood into the muscles, the meat is 
much more likely to spoil than if the 
animal is given time to assimilate all 
food. The intestines will also be more 
nearly empty which will facilitate dress- 
ing the carcass. No animal should be 
excited or heated before slaughtering. 





= 





knocking 


1 the berries off the holly! 
—Passing Show 


cut up till thoroughly cool. The usual 
farm method is to remove the head, 
then split the carcass through the 
middle of the backbone, remove the 
“spareribs”, cut off and trim the hams 
and“shoulders and then cut the re- 
mainder iiito pieces for bacon and 
salt pork. The ,trimmings are come 
monly used for $2usage or tried out 
for the lard. — 

Good home-cured hams and bacon 
are real delicacies, yet how often the 
product is spoiled by too much salt 
or too little of something else! What- 
ever method is used for curing, the 
meat should first be rubbed with fine 
salt and allowed to drain, flesh side 
down, for from 6 to 12 hours. Real 
tests have proved the following pro- 
portions to be right for getting a good 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Importation of Low Quality Milk 
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tion and postage with which to return the stuff. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has taken the mat- 
post office authorities but they inform 
practice is not illegal, and therefore 
authority to stop it. It is very 
material is worth anywhere near 
it and it can practically always 
and better of the local dealers 
or of reputable mail order houses. We urge our 
NEVER TO ACCEPT 
THIS WAY UNDER 


ter up with | 
us that the 
they have no 


seldom that the 
le 
be bought cheaper 


- : 
readers therefore 


ARTICLES SENT IN 


ANY CIRCUMSTANCES. If companies who 
follow this practice never make any sales, they 
| soon cease to bother the public with this 


A Great Chance For Farm Boys 


“The cooperation of the American Agriculturist 
and the papers with which it is associated in the work 
of the Lone Scouts is one of the most successful 
pieces of practical philanthropy that I have seen in 
thirty years of experience. I hope that the paper 
will continue to make the privileges of scouting avail- 
able to the farm boys in its territory.—Armstrong 
Perry.” 


W EX print the above letter because we again 
want to call the attention of fathers and 








n ers of farm boys to the opportunities for 
nd recreation along right lines that are 
( by the Lone Scouts. Up to the present 
mi in one thousand bovs have ‘oined the 
\ \GRICULTURIST Lone Scout Tribe. 
this 1 rer ought to be increased to 25,000. 
lucdges | others who are in a position to know 
Boy Sco 1 to tl marches and 
ols, are, doing more than anything 
neuleate in the youth of the land sie prin- 

lk good citizenship and of right living. 
\ CAN AGRICULTURIST, realizing this, has 
meer in urging that farm boys as well as 

city and village boys should have the privil 
of scouti Owing to the different conditions, 
I he original Boy Scout principles and 
organization can be practically worked out in farm 
communities 90 the Boy Scout organizatin has 
a lone Scout Division for the pat icular service 
If you are a boy or the parent of 
a boy, why not at least look into this great op- 
rtunity for country boyhood? If interested 
| want more details, write the Lone Scout [di- 

of AMERICA \GRICULTURIS1 


Farm and Home Bureaus Getting 
Good Support 
recent weeks it has been our pleasure 


D' RING 
ind privilege to attend several annual meet- 
ee - 


county arm and Home Bureaus in 


ditferent parts of New York. While the meet- 

are not quite as large as they have been at 
times in the past, yet there has never been a time 
in the history of the Farm Bureau when there 
was greater fundamental interest and support 


county than there is 
lIlome Bureau in par- 


from the best farmers of the 


the present time. The 


tic ular is rapidly gaining ground in the apprecia- 
tion that farm women have of this organization. 
\ Lit al oe ny ‘S wever before, the need 
@ gisgether to improve and dignify home 


maki which is without exception the greatest 
sion in the world. 
the many hundreds of the very best farmers in 


acut most important prore 


every county who are members of the Farm Bu- 
reau have come to know tliat the real purpose 
of the Bureau is not to increase production but 

her TO KEEP DOWN THE COSTS OF 


PRODUCTION AND TO HELP FARMERS 
WITH THEIR MARKETING PROBLEMS. 
As a single example of what farmers have been 
saved during one year by Farm Bureau work, let 
us consider the project of poultry culling. Dur- 


ng ar, Farm Bureaus in fifty counties in 
New York examined 423,801 birds and removed 
from the flock 118,720 worthless culls. It is 
figured that every cull bird of a farmer’s flock 
costs him at least one dollar a year in feed, labor, 
housing, etc. Therefore, the Farm Bureau helped 
the poultrymen of the State to keep down their 
costs of production by saving them in one year 
over one h und red thousand dollars. Innumerable 
examples might be given illustrating how these 








organizations are quietly but effectively working 
to save farmers a good many dollars, 

A majority of iarmers in every county have 
come to realize this but most of them wait to be 
asked to join the organization. This is the time 
to join up and get back of Farm and Home Bu- 
reau work for 1927. For the sake of the farm 
business and the farm home, which need all of 
the real help they can get, that is, self help, we 
urge our readers to join with their neighbors in 
the support of the Farm and Home Bureat Or- 
ganizations, 


The Fan Farmer’s Ideal 


HEN every farmer shall eat bread from 
Wis his own fields and meat from his own 
stures, and disturbed by no creditor and en- 
loved by no debt, shall sit among his teeming 
gardens and orchards and vineyards and 
dairies and barnyards, pitching his crops in his 
own wisdom and growing them in-independ- 
ence, making cotton his clean surplus and sell- 
ing it in his own time and in his chosen market 
and not at a master’s bidding getting his pay 
in cash and not in a receipted mortgage that 
discharg: s his debt but does not restore his 
freedom—then shall be breaking the fullness of 
our day.—llenry W. Grady in the Progressive 
Farmer, a Standard Farm Paper. 





Time to Protect Farmers From Wild Game 


I am writing for information regarding damages 
to our corn crop by pheasants. For the past two or 
three years they have about destroyed our corn and 
there seems to be no way to stop them. I have 

een told that as long as the state protects them it 
must pay for the damages they do. If that is so, 
will you please explain how to collect damage and 
oblige. 

FE are in receipt of many letters like the 

above regarding losses caused tu farmers 
by protected wild game. As a matter of fact, the 
game is the only thing protect for the farmer 
and his property certainly are not there is no 
law and no way by which a claim for damages 
an be maintained against the State for destruc- 
prot ecte d game, On the 
sportsmen are ¢ mstantly meeting 
campaigns for more and stricter 
protection and increasing of 


tion of property by 
other hand, the 
and organizing 
legislation for the 
game. 

In another letter that we have had within a few 
days a farmer of northern New York reported 
the almost total loss of a large and very valuable 
herd of sheep which was destroyed by bears which 
came down from the nearby mountains. We took 
the matter up with the State authorities and were 
informed that there was no way by which this 
man could be repaid for his loss. 

Is it not about time that farmers began to 
take some action toward a united demand for 
legislation which will protect property from these 
growing and ser ious * pe 


When the ship has sunk 
she might have been saved.—Proverbs ot 


everyone knows how 
Italy. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 
Tom arrived at the Station w ith the 
but the freight 


NCLE 

goat he was to ship north, 
agent was having difficulty in billing him. 

“What's this goat’s destination, Uncle?” he 
asked. 

“Suh? 

“E say, 
going?” 

Uncle Tom searched vw for the tag. A 
bit of frayed cord was all that remained. 

“Dat orney goat!” he pols led wrathfully. 
“Vo know. suh, DAT IGGORANT G6 AT 
DONE COMPLETELY ET UP HIS DESTI+ 
NATION.” 


” 


Where's he 


what's his destination: 


* * * 

“Which weeds are the easiest to kill? asked 

young Flickers of Farmer Si assfras, as he watched 

that eood man at his work. 

“Widow's weeds,” replied the farmer. “You 
have only to say ‘Wilt thou? and they wilt.” 
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otes From the Publisher’s Farm 


HAVE just returned from a trip to Chicago 

where I attended a meeting of the Standard 

Farm Papers and also visited the Inter- 

national Live Stock Show. The thing that im- 
pressed me most about the live stock show was its 
tremendous size. There were over 11,000 animals 
on exhibit. Feeders of steers sent in 180 carloads 
of fat steers to compete in the car-lot class. Each 
car-lot contained 15 steers, which 
gives you some idea of the size 
of this class. 

The most interesting individual 
exhibit was “Rupert B”, a grade 
Hereford, the champion steer of 
the world, raised and fed by the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
“Rupert B” weighed 965 Ibs. at 
the age of ten and a half months 
and was sold at auction for 
$3,474 or at the rate of $3.60 
per pound on the hoof. The 
Sherburne Hotel in Atlantic City bought him, and 
I suppose that for the rest of the winter, the 
patrons of this hotel will be told that they are 
eating steaks off the back of “Rupert B”. 

* * * 

HE outstanding educational exhibit at the 

stockyards was one prepared by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on the corn 
borer. I picked up a little booklet entitled “As- 
sassin of the Corn Field” by Tage U. H. Ellinger. 
I had no idea until I had read this booklet how 
serious the invasion of the corn borer was in the 
western half of New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania and that it had become a serious menace. 
I have asked the editors to summarize the con- 
tents of this little booklet, and I recommend every 


corn grower to read this article on page 6. 
> * > 





a 


Henry Morgenthas, Jr. 


HE cows in my dairy are freshening two 
months later than usual this fall due to the 
fact that the herd sire which we used last year 
proved to be impotent. Therefore, instead of 
having our cows freshen in September and Oc- 
tober, they only began to freshen in November. 
The first four calves proved to be three heifers 
and one bull, and a nicer, brighter quartet of 
calves, I have never seen. We put these cows on 
seven day test which will give them a good start 
for a yearly record. We did not grow any beets 
this year on account of the amount of labor it 
takes to cultivate them, and therefore, we will 
feed these cows while on test, “beet pulp” in addi- 
tion to their regular ration. I will let you know 
through this column just what records these four 
cows make. 
x * * 
N the December 4th issue I spoke about buying 
fertilizer now at a considerable reduction. I 
have before me several letters from fertilizer 
manufacturers. One fertilizer company, who only 
does business through agents, writes, “our dis- 
uint, therefore, to our dealers is 2% greater 
December rst than April 1st. We also allow our 
dealers 1% additional discount for sight draft 
attached to bill of lading”. 
A second fertilizer company who also does 
business only through agents says in a letter: 
“Should we make a sale for “cash with order” 
or “sight draft with bill of lading attached”, we 
allow a discount of 1%. In addition to that, 


“For payment on or before Feb. Ist, 


a EEE es 714% discount 
For payment on or before March Ist, 

ee errr. 7 % discount 
For payment on or before April Ist, 

a ee 614% discount 
For payment on or before May ist, 

(EEE 6 % discount 
For payment on or before June Ist, 

Se ae 514% discount 
For payment on or before July 1st, 

RE eae 5 % discount 
For payment on or before August Ist, 

_ fo Ss See 4 % discount 
For payment on or before Sept. ist, 

NR TINE Shiisaceccainustinimsiertrnchacaicietel 3 % discount 
For payment on or before Oct. ee net cash” 


A third fertilizer concern offers the same terms 
as the second company. 
With the facts before me, I have decided to 


order my fertilizer on or before February 
I, 1927 and avail myself of the 754% discount. 
I have not yet been able to get information from 
the limestone or spray material people, but just 
as soon as I do, I will be glad to publish the in- 
formation in this column. 

x * 


Y the way, I have recently seen two moving 

pictures which I enjoyed tremendously, and | 
unhesitatingly recommended them as the kind of 
pictures that the whole family can attend. The 
first moving picture I have in mind is “Beau 
Geste” which is now running serially in the 
AMERICAN AGRiCULTURIST, and the second pic- 
ture is the “Winning of Barbara Worth’. I 
feel confident that if you go to see either of these 
two pictures, you will spend a most enjoyable 


evening. 
Hong Dr spirttan fr. 


; (5) 485 
For Christmas, with its lots an’ lots of candies, 
cakes, an’ toys, 
Was made, they say, for proper kids an’ not for 
naughty boys; 
So wash yer face an’ bresh yer hair, an’ mind yer 
p’s and q’s, : 
And don’t bust out yer pantaloons, and don’t wear 
out yer shoes; 
Say “Yessum” to the ladies, and “Yessur” to the 
men, 
An’ when they’s company, don't pass yer plate 
for pie again; 
But, thinkin’ of the things ver'd like to see upon 
that tree, 
Jest ‘fore Christmas be as good as yer kin be! 
From “Jest Fore Christmas” by 
EvuGene Fiero + 








A Thought for the Week 





Not long ago I heard a good farmer and his 
wife saying: “You know, we are just farmers.” 

Well, what of it? If you will show me any- 
thing that is more fundamental to human life and 
the seat of more happiness than “just farming”, 
I'll treat—Dr. John W. Holland, the A. A, 
Philosophy Man. 





Vi it \ X it 

N the old cowboy days of the Wild West, a 

man a-foot on the plains was almost a curios- 

ity. So used were the herds of cattle to seeing 

the men on horseback that it was decidedly 
dangerous for one on foot to approach a herd. 
A cowboy on horseback was a 
graceful, bold and daring 
creature. Without his horse, 
he was often timid, awkward, 
and badly bowlegged. 

I was thinking of this a few 
days ago when Mrs. Eastman, 
Bobby, the seven-year-old, and 
I set out to walk from 
Mother’s place in Newark Val- 
ley to Brother’s farm a dis- 
tance of some four miles. Twenty-five years ago, 
I thought nothing of walking four miles over a 





E. 8. Eastman 





Home, Sweet Home 


This great ballard was written by John Howard 
Payne on the 8th of May, 1823. Therefore, this 
song, standing as a symbol of the home associations 
which are the best of all relationships, has lived one 
hundred years in the hearts of millions and it will 
continue to live when the high toned operas or the 
wild jasses which seem to please people so much 
now are gone and forgotien. 


*Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us 
there, 

Which, seek thro’ the world, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere; 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home, 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like 
home! 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 

Oh! give me my lowly thatch’d cottage again; 

The birds singing gaily, that come at my call; 

Give me them with that peace of mind, dearer 
than all. 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home, 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like 
home! 

How sweet ’tis to sit “neath a fond father’s 
smile, 

And the cares of a mother to soothe and be- 


guile; 
Let others delight ’mid new pleasures to roam, 
But give me, oh! give me the pleasures of home. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home; 
But give me, oh! give me the pleasures of home! 


To thee I'll return, over-burden’d with care, 

The heart’s dearest solace will smile on me 
there; 

No more from that cottage again will I roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home; 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like 
home! 














the Editor 


big hill to high school and at times returned the 
same day and helped with the chores afterwards, 
I remember, too, how Father used to take a ten- 
mile hike as a matter of course. But I have bes 
come so used to the automobile that four miles 
the other day seemed an impossible task until 
I once got started. Moreover, the way people 
along the road looked at us, I had the feeling that 
people walking for any distance were unusual on 
that highway. 
* * * 


N thinking it over, I wonder if walkers are 

not getting scarce everywhere. Are we not be- 
coming both in city and country a nation of 
riders? Is not the fine exercise of walking get- 
ting to be a lost art? Are all of us becoming so 
dependent on these speed wagons of ours that 
like the cowboy we or our descendents will lose 
the grace and strength that come from exercising 
in the open air as Nature intended? 

To this I hear some tired farmer or farmer’s 
wife reply: “Follow me around for a day or a 
week and you won't be complaining about not 
having walking enough.” 

Of course, the above remarks do not apply to 
farmers as much as they do to other folks, but 
I still maintain that few of us do the walking 
that our fathers did, who even after a hard week’s 
work often took a long Sunday walk across tie 
fields and the hills just for the fun of it. 

x * * 


HE other day I went up to Owego, New 

York, to speak at the annual meeting of the 
Tioga County Farm and Home Bureau. This 
county is home to me and some two hundred home 
folks, many of whom I have known since a little 
boy, were at the meeting. As I waited my turn 
on the program, I began to get seared and wobbly ~ 
in the knees with something of that same feeliag 
that I had as a small boy in the district school, 
when I was to “speak a piece” before the as- 
sembled family and neighbors. That was thirty 
years ago but [ still recall how four times I took 
a brave start, but I never could get beyond half 
of the first verse and finally I sat down in dis- 
grace. Somehow I have never liked that “piece” 
since. 

Something of the same feeling always returns 
since in talking to home folks. But when I got 
up to speak this time, I looked into the kindly, 
care-worn faces of loved friends and neighbors 
and forgot to be afraid. Instead, the wish came 
to me that I might say something or do something 
that would make a bit easier and happier the lot 
of these home folks and the thousands of other 
farm people like them. There is much truth in the 


(Continued on page 9) 








tI want to Give YOU 


Y this new ENGINE 
| tole) Cama a 4 me 


Now the WITTE ENGINE, 1% to 30 H. P., 
150,000 in daily world wide use, has many new im- 
rovements and refinements, and owe to mass 
production, I am announcing new Lower Prices, new 
extra long terms, no interest. The WITTE develops 
more than rated power from almost any kind 
of fuel. Throttling Governor controls pow- 
er for various loads and enables the use of 
cheap distillate. Has Valve-in-Head motor. 
Wico magneto. Semi-Steel construction. 

e Has fewer parts. Free from usual engine 
Low Prices trouble, Life 
im - 
New Improvements (22 “27. 
on World Standard 4:rable, eco- 


WITTE ENGINES ginotade. 


gine made. 
WITTE Engines are sold the world over 


but tothe honest American farmer I give preferen- 
tial treatment—wholesale prices and easy terms. A 
reasonable payment brings this engine to you! Low 
balance split into easy monthly terms, 


The WITTE quickly pays for itself—starts easy— 
simple to run in any kind of weather—certainly a mechanical 
marvel, the product of 57 years experience in practical] farm 
work. A real all-purpose engine—makes al] farm jobs cheap 
and easy. Book also describes Sawing and Pumping outfits. 


FREE Simply send name today—no cost—no obligation 

for this interesting book, Get the facts about en- 
gines—even if you have my 
old catalog—get my new 
offers; they will save and 
make you money—good ideas 
about making $600.00 to $1000.00 
8 year with your power outfits. 


HOURS 


















Runs on Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate, 
Gas-Qil or Gas 


Note These Points 


Square, Protected Tank, remov- 
able die-cast bearings, and many 
other refinements. Starts easy 
in the coldest weather. Special 
piston construction means more 
power for less fuel. Speed regu- 
lator enables itto be used on 
lightest jobs as well as on the 
heaviest work. Takes the place 


SHIPPING : poo athe piace 
of several engines. ron-Cla 
SERVICE Life-time Guarantee, 
gine. 


6—Perloct High-Tension Mag- WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


neto Ignition. 1807 Witte Butieiee KANSAS CITY, MO. 
6—Self-Adjusting Carburetor. 1807 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1807 Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Only 6 of the 50 Special 
WITTE Features 
i—Medium Weight, Yet Dur- 
able. 

2—Valves-in-Head. 

3—Throttling Governor, giving 
even speed, 

4A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline or Distillate En- 
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# RIGHT now 

when farming 

activities are at a standstill and the 
Northern country is bleak and cold, | 
the Southern farmer is supplying early 
crops to Northern tables, at big prices. 
Winters in the Southland are very mild. 
Srow and ice are unknown in the Gulf Coast 
section, and mses bloom all year ‘round. Labor 
costs are low, living conditions 
hools, churches, roads, ete and 
plenty finexpensi fart 
Band. Write today for 
free information 
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The Menace of the Com Borer 


Can Be Controiled It No Time Is Lost 


= European Corn Borer, according 
to the most prevalent theory, 
brought to this country in 1909 with ship- 
ments of Broom corn from Italy and 
Hungary. In 1916 the first specimens were 
collected in Massachusetts. At that time 
sévere injury was already being done to 
Boston. In the year 1919 
another infested area was found near 
Schenectady in New York State. And 
since that time its spread has been steady. 
The area which has suffered the greatest 
loss from this pest is probably across the 
river from Detroit in the Canadian 
counties of Essex and Kent. In this 
region in 1920 corn was grown on 127,000 
50 bushels to the 


was 


sweet corn neat 


acres which yielded over 


acre. In 1926 the acreage had been re- 
duced 25% and there was an average yield 


of probably not more than 10 bushels per 
acre. As seen from the map on the op- 
posite page there has been a considerable 
yearly increase in the area infested by this 
insect. If one splits open the stalks with 
a knife, the cause of the trouble is readily 
inch-long caterpillars 
crawl in the tunnels they have made 
throughout the plant. They may be found 
from the cob to the underground part of 
the stalks picked at random in one of the 
infested fields and from twenty-two to 
sixty-nine were formed with an average 
of forty-five. That particular field con- 
tained over four hundred thousand borers 
to the acre. It seems certain that in time 
this pest will be found in all of the corn 
belt 


seen Dozens of 


states. 
Prevent Spread 


‘he problem is to prevent the spread 
of this insect so far as possible and to 
develop some fairly successiul means of 
controlling it in the where it is 
now found. There is practically no pos- 
sibility of eradicating it completely. 

The corn borer is a larvae or 
pillar of a moth which measures slightly 
ever 1 inch at the tips of the wings. This 
moth is found in mid-summer, particularly 
in July and are able to fly as far as 20 


sections 


cater- 


miles and with favorable winds to drift 
considerably farther. The infestations 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie 
were undoubtedly cause by the moths 
which were carried across the Lake by 
the wind. After mating the female moths 
deposit eggs in small groups on the 


underside of the corn leaves. Each moth 
deposits from over 100 to 1000 eggs and 
them in about a 
soon bore 
until they 


hatch from 
week later. The young larvac 
the stalks and live there 
come out as adult moths. 


Shredding Corn Stubble 


The asures which have been 
attempied mainly along two lines. 
Due to the fact that the borers spend most 
of its life period within the corn stalk it 


the larvae 


mto 


control m 


are 


is impossible to make any headway by 
attempting to poison them. It has been 
found that the larvac have been killed 
in corn that has been put into silos or 
that is fed to live stock. A large num- 
ber of borers, however, spend the winter 
in the stubble and roots It has been 
found that where the stubble is plowed 
under in the fall that from 75% to 95% 
of the borers are killed. In order to be 
effective this, plowing must be very 
thorough and no stubble or leaves must 


be left on the surface of the ground. In 
areas where disking of the soil is 
used as a preparation for sowing 
it will be necessary to abandon this prac- 
tice and plow in the fall in order to control 
the corn Ix Manufacturers of ma- 
chinery have been working on the prob- 
lem and have worked out cutting ma- 
chinery which shreds the stubble above 
the ground at the time of cutting and so 
destroys the borers hiding there. Burn- 
ing the stalks will also kill the borers if 
properly done and followed by plowing 
soon after. 

Another promising method of control is 
that of getting parasitic insects which live 


some 


oats, 


rer. 


upon the corn borers. Several kinds have 
already been imported from Europe and 
are at present being released in large num- 
bers-in the infested region. Research work 
is now being carried on by Federal and 
State institutions to find new and better 
methods of control. The control of the 
corn borer is a matter of vital importance 
to the entire country and quarantine lines 
have been established to prevent the trans- 
portation of the infested corn into a new 
territory. 

It is admitted that no way has been de- 
vised whereby the borer can be completely 
eradicated as even the most drastic mea- 
sures will few of the insccis and 
these propagate very rapidly the follow- 
ing spring. However, the situation 3s not 
hopeless. Fall plowing thoroughly and 
carefully practiced makes it entirely 
feasible to destroy so many insects that 
the natural increase of the pre- 
vented and a gain scored. If this can be 
done on a large scale it will result in a 
fairly good control of this pest. 


miss a 


pest is 





Day’s Work Hauling Manure 


Can you tell me what Is considered a 
fair day’s wage for hauling manure for a 
man, three horses, and spreader? 

de- 


HE overhead charges (interest, 
preciation, repairs and upkeep, and 
shelter) on a manure spreader are about 
$31 per year. Divide this amount by the 
number of days (full days) it is used in 
a year. The answer will be the daily 
charge. If the daily use amounted to 30 
full days a year, the daily charge would 
be slightly in excess of $1 per day. Horses 
at that time will be worth $1.50 per day 
and the driver $3.50, making a total of 
$10.60 per day for the outfit—I. W. D. 








County Talks 








A Little Visit With Your Farm 
Bureau Man 

PPROACH any County 
where with, “What's 

most often asked?” 


Ag ent 
the question 
I'll wager he'll shoot 


any- 


back, “What's the benefit?” You know 
what Mike said about Pat—that he told 
that same yarn over so many times that he 


actually believed it now himself.” Well 
that’s the way with me}; 
I've told the answer to 
the question many 
times that I am firmly 
convinced that the 
teachings and influences 
of the Farm Bureau 
not only vitally affects 
the livestock, creps, 
and fields of the farmer 
but courses through his 
vems and the 
very inner man of the 
individual himse!f. 

In my experience as a County Agent I 
have seen men come into the organization 


so 


afiects 





J. D. Kine 


for personal gain and I have seen them 
change their plan. I others 
come into the organization full of speech, 


have seen 
free in the matter of criticism and a re- 
peater hearsay. I have seen others 
who were modest and small of stature 
grow into those of the proportions and 
qualifications of men among men 

3asicly, improvement or progress in 
country life through what many 
are pleased to call education, but with 
us it seems more than that. It is breed- 
ing a fellowship of friendliness and con- 
fidence toward the neighbor, establishing 
a community of interests on a common 
level, and united by a sense of justice and 
right. When this condition becomes an 
established thing then the spirit will sup- 
ply the technique and cooperation will be 
the subconscious performance of the 
country man. We are doing a little farm- 
ing besides but in the main this is our 
fundamental contribution to the agricul- 
ture of Rensselaer County. It is our long 
time project—J. D. King, Manager Rens- 
selacr County Farm Bureau. 
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More Notes From the Bean Crop 


R. P. McPherson, LeRoy, Genesee 
County, N. Crop will be about the 
same as last year although considerable 
damage by wet weather. White beans 
suffered most. Red kidney and Yellow 
Eyes will be most plentiful. Buyers of- 
fering and buying at following prices. 
Red kidney $7.50, Yellow Eyes $8.00, peas 
and marrows $4.50. Many discouraged 
following two bad years. Many acres of 
good crop of beans unharvested on ac- 
count of water. Many fields that were 
harvested will be fed to stock. Many 
declare they are through growing beans. 

H. F. Collister, Fillmore, Allegany 
County, N. Y. Crop will not be up to 1925 
due to smaller acreage and unfavorable 
weather. White kidneys more plentiful. 
No new beans fit as yet for market, too 
soft. Six dollars and 50 cents per hun- 
dred offered. This is too low. Crop gen- 
erally a failure here. 


In Monroe County 


Charles J. White, grower, Brockport, 
Monroe County, N. ¥. Crop in this sec- 
tion will approach last year but below 
normal. Unfavorable weather has caused 
damage to peas although this variety will 
be most plentiful with small amount of 
marrows. Dealers paying 4c on peas. 
Farmers in this section are yery much dis- 
couraged with three poor years, only 10% 
of the crop each year. Less acreage next 
year. Twenty years ago bean crop was 
40% of farmer’s income; 10 years ago 
20%, 6 years ago the Robust pea bean 
came in and the crop climbed back to 30%. 
The last two years due to wet weather 
the average dropped back to 20%. 

WW’. E. Landon, grower, Avon, Livings- 
ton Co. This year’s crop is going to be a 
little less than last year. The acreage 
is short of a year ago and we had a very 
unfavorable season all the way through. 
White beans have suffered most from the 
fall rains. Disease hit the reds. Yellow 
Eyes will be most plentiful. Beans are 
going to market quite freely at present. 
Marrows are selling from $5 to $6.50 per 
hundred, Yellow Eyes $7.50 to $8. Peas 
are around $5. Have not heard of any 
price on reds as yet. ‘ We have had a very 
unfavorable season from the start. The 
weather was cold at planting time, seed 
was slow in coming up and disease was 
very prevalent especially root rot. The 
summer was cool and we had nothing but 
rain all fall. At the end of November 
there were plenty of beans still in the field 
and some will never be harvested. The 
quantity of beans sent to market will very 
evidently be less than a year ago, 


Crop Small in Livingston Co. 


K. A. McVean, York, Livingston Co. 
This year’s crop will not equal last year’s. 


In addition to smaller acreage most of the 
crop still remained in the field completely 
spoiled at the end of November. Pea 
beans suffered most from the wet during 
the fall and many fields of kidneys blighted 
during the excessive rainy period we had 
in the growing season, Not much price 
talk around here. About the middle of 


November I talked with one dealer who 
said he had not been offered a new bean 
this fall. It looks as though there will not 
be much of anything worthy of considera- 
tion harvested this fall Many growers 
lost their entire crop in 1925 and con- 
sequently most everyone reduced the 1926 
acreage. I have talked with several grow- 
ers during the past month and it is my 
opinion that the acreage in Livingston 
county next year will be the smallest since 
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the bean cutter came into common use. 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
* ¢ * BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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| consecutive Years 


For the ninth consecutive year Buick has 
won first choice of space at the National 


Automobile Show. 


This is Leadership! For this honor goes 
annually to the member of the National 


















Automobile Chamber of Commerce with 
the year’s largest volume of business. 


Chance plays no part in this award. It is 
conferred upon the car in which the 
buyers of America have invested a 
plurality of their dollars. 


It has gone to Buick every year since 
1918 because Buick has built better motor 
cars, and continually put back the savings 
of increased volume and engineering de- 
velopment into still greater value. 


Nine continuous years of leadership! For 
any other car to equal this would mean 
retaining continuous leadership until 
1936—almost another decade. 


The industrial history of America records 
no more brilliant achievement than these 
nine successive yearsof Buick dominance. 


‘A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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This map shows the rate of spread of the European Corn Borer since 1924 





Now Booking Orders for 
February and Spring 
Delivery 
Write for Circular, 

Sample and Prices 
NEW JERSEY LIME 

PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Dept. 10 

292 Madison Ave., 


97.50% 





Carbonates 


New York 








FEEDING PIGS 
FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE ¢ 25 5.5 


cross or Yorkshire and Berkshire eross, all large growthy 
pigs weaned and eating pigs 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.00 
each; 8 te 9 weeks old,, $4.50 each. Send in and get 
from 2 to 50 pigs. Also pure bred Chester White Bar- 
tows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each. Pure bred 
Yorkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each. 
I will ship C. 0. D. to you on approval. If pigs are not 
satisfactory at your depot, have pigs returned at my ex- 
pense. Safe Gelivery guaranteed. No charge for shipping 
ay WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Wodorn, Mass. Tel. 








EXPRESS CHARGES TO YOUR OCPOT. 
| We Pay 


Yorkshire and Chester White cross. and 
Chester and Berkshire cross pigs 7 to 8 weeks old, : 5.00 
each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $5.50 each. Pure bred Chester 
white 7 weeks old, $7.00 each. These are all .arge 
growthy pigs, weaned and eating. We crate ana ship 
Cc. 0. ». to your depot. No charge for shipping crates 
express. These are net prices. If satisfactory, pay ex» 
press man, and if not, return at our expense. 


Will ship from 2 to 50 to you on approvat 
‘LOVER HILL FARM, &. F. D. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS, 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—EKither Chester and 
Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and@ 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.00 each; 8 to 9 
weeks old, $4.50 each. Also a handsome lot of pure ored 
Chester Whites, barrows, boars or sows, 7 weeks old, $5.50 
each. We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 
either pure bred or cross breeds, and are prepared to ship 
from 2 to 50 C.0.D. on approval. If pigs are unsatise 
factory cn arrival at your depot, return at my expense. 
Safe delivery guaranteed—WNo charge for shipping crates—« 
Ref. Tanner's Wat’! Bank. 
A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS 
Tel. Wob. 1415 
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NEWTOR'S 
Compound 


Reaser,, Coaghs, Conditiom 

er, Worms. Mosttor c 

Two cans satisfactory | 

Heaves or money bac! 

per can. Dealers or b) mai® 

The Newton Remedy Gas 
Telede, Ohie. 











TUFFY barns, no exercise, no 
pasture, heavy feeding! No won- 
der your cows don’t fill the milk pail 
—just when added quarts would mean 
most. Their vitality goes down be- 
cause of the sudden shift from summer 
to winter feeding conditions. 


They need help. Kow-Kare gives it 
—simply, naturally, surely. Kow- 
Kare is a concentrated tonic that acts 
directly on the digestion and assimi- 
lation. It prevents feed loss by turn- 
~ eee of the ration into quarts of 
milk, 


Kow-Kare really costs nothing to 
use. Its slight cost more than comes 
back in added milk. A single can of 
Kow-Kare will ration a cow one to 
two months—just follow simple di- 
rections on the can. Its disease-pre- 
vention saves hundreds of dollars 
yearly in an average dairy. 


FREE BOOK on Cow Diseases 
Our valuable book, ‘‘The Home Cow 
Doctor” tells all about the disorders 
that sap dairy profits. Tells also the 
part Kow-Kare plays in bringing 
back to vigorous health cows afflicted 
with Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Ap- 
petite, etc. Send for a copy of th 
book today, 

Feed de ak rs, gene ral 

have Kow-Kare — $1.2 





stores, druggisis 
125 and 65¢ sizes 
(six large cans, $ Full directions on 
the can. Mail orders sent postpaid if 
your dealer is not supplied. 











Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 
Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget 
ele, 


Remedy, American Llorse Tonic, 


JSamous Conditioner 
YF Milch Cow. 
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Ready to milk when you get | Free Book-- vee 
tt t for sat ‘ Ter How to Judge 
Costs ®o re nil i yt Writet 
clea ~ Wilks the t a Tt day ~ 
oy ao t cowe 30 Days i fa \ 
Tat 10 Yoar Guarantes.-eat- PRS ( 
Rates Wine tedes =? Tse 
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TTENTION has been called by the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture to the fact that hog cholera is more 
prevalent this fall than it has been in any 
year since 1913. It has previously been 
noted that this disease is likely to run in 
cycles. The first period of exceptional 
prevalence came in 1887, the next exten- 
in 1897 and the 


outbreak 


Sive occurring 

third in 1912 and 1013 Following the 
experience of 1913, the practice of im- 
munizing hogs against cholera became 
prevalent, so that the deaths from this 
disease were st¢ idily reduced. 

For several years there has been little 
of this disease, consequently the number of 
farmers who have ceased to immunize 
their herds has steadily increased. As 


said that 87 per cent 


a resuit of this it is 
susceptible 


of the hogs in the country wer 
when this epidemic became apparent in 


September. 
Serum Tests Omitted 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has realized the emergency and has 
emporarily suspended the careful 
ordinarily taken before the anti- 
used. This ac- 
taken serum producers 
able to supply sufficient serum 
demand. Normally, a test re- 
is made of the serum be- 


tests 


that are 
hog-cholera serum can be 


tion was because 


were not 
to mect the 
quiring 21 days 
fore it is put on the market. 

Hog cholera is caused by a very small 


virus Consequently, the only way a 
healthy herd can contract this disease is 
to have this virus brought to them. The 
following suggestions are made by the De- 
partment in order to let us know as much 
I ible the chance of infection. The 

irest way of preventing the disease is to 
hav he hogs immunized by a competent 
eter rian 

Confine your hogs to inclosures away 
from streams and public highways. 

Don’t visit your neighbors’ hog lots and 
don’t allow them to visit yours. 

Don’t drive from a public highway Into 


the hog lot. 
Disinfect your shoes before entering your 


hog lot. (Dip soles in a 3 per cent solution 
of compound cresol.) 

Any newly purchased stock should be 
kept away from the home herd for at least 
two weeks. 

Dogs should be confined so they can not 
leave the premises. 

The carcasses of dead hogs should be 
Promptly buried under four feet of earth, 
or, preferably, burned. 

Unsanitary surroundings and improper 

li end to lower the vitality and de- 
tance to disease, but such con- 

diti of themsélves can not cause hog 
cholera. It can be produced only by the 
¢ germ of the disease. This develops 

and propagates only in the bodies of hogs 

1 ist be conveyed in some manner 
fron ck hog to a well one in order 

t t] di ¢ 


Island Guernsey Makes 
Record 


. - 
C ERAR PRIDE of Birth 121750, the 
2 hth daughter of Pride of Birth 


two records. Het 


Long 


first was 


3 has made 
11300.10 pounds of milk and 550.23 pounds 
made in cl G and her last 
y completed, was made in 
¢ ( hen she produced 14447.4 
and 644.1 pounds of butter- 
owned by -Caumsett Farm, 

I] L. I., New York. 


Butchering Is Becoming a Lost 
Art 


Continued from page 3) 
re {ow dry cured pork: 
For each 100 pounds of meat use— 


8 phunds sait 

2'> pounds molasses or sirup made from 
sugar and applied hot. 
2 ounces saltpeter 

ounces black pepper 
2 ounces red pepper. 


Mix the ingredients well. Rub the 
mixture over the meat thoroughly and 
k it away in a barrel, box or on a 
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- Hog Cholera Reported Spreading 


Losses Heavy In Miawest---How to Guara Against It 


table. About the third day break the 
bulk and repack to insure thorough con- 
tact with the cure mixture, then allow 
the meat to remain until the cure is 
completed. This will take two days in 
cure for each pound that the individual 
pieces of meat weigh; for example, a 
10-pound ham will take 20 days. After 
the meat has cured hang it in the 
smokchouse without washing. When 
the meat is packed in tight barrels the 
liquid formed will aid in curing the 
heavier pieces of meat, which should be 
at the 

Some poeple prefer the pickle method 
This is how 


bottom. 


or brine-curing for pork. 
, 
that process is done: 
For each 100 pounds of meat use: 
9 pounds sait 
2'> pounds sugar or 4 pounds molasses 
or sirup made from sugar 
2 ounces saitpeter 
4'> gallons water. 


Ii the weather is warm 10 pounds of 


salt is preferable. 
Allow four days for curing each 
pound of ham or shoulder and three 


days tor each pound of bacon and small- 
er pieces. For example, a 15 pound ham 


will take 60 days; a piece of bacon 
weighing 10 pounds, 30 days. 

All the ingredients are placed in the 
water and thoroughly stirred. The 
brine mixture should be prepared the 


day before it is to be used, so that it 
will be completely dissolved. Place the 
bottom of the container, 
next, bacon sides and small 
Cover with boards weight- 


hams on the 
shoulders 
cuts on top. 
ed with stones or bricks, as iron rusts 


and stains the meat. Pour the pickle 
in and be sure that it covers the meat 
thoroughly. In seven days take out all 
the meat, remove the pickle, replace the 
meat in the container, weigh it down, 
then co again with the pickle Re- 
peat this proce every seven days until 
cure is completed. 

lf the pickle becomes ropy, take out 
all the meat and wash it and the con- 
tainer thoroughly. Boil the ropy pickle, 
or, better, make new pickle. When each 
piece of meat has received the proper 
cure, remove it from the pickle and wash 
in lukewarm water. String it and hang 
it in the smokchouse. 

Curing Smithfield Hams 

The famous Smithfield hams have be- 

come so widely known that we are told 


‘ommunity in Virginia makes a 
Here 


a whole c¢ 
business of curing them for sale. 
is how it is done: 

Che hams 
of fine salt, 


are placed in a large tray 
then the flesh surface is 
sprinkled with finely ground saltpeter 
until they as white as though cover- 
ed by a moderate frost, or, say, use 4 to 
6 ounces of the powdered saltpeter to 


each 100 pounds of green hams, 


are 


\iter applying the saltpeter, salt im- 
mediately with the fine salt, covering 
surface well. Then pack the 


the entire 
hams in bulk, skin-side down, but in 
piles not more than 3 feet high. In or- 


dinary weather the hams should remain 
foi days. Then break bulk and 
resalt with fine salt. The hams thus 
salted and resalted should now remain 
in bulk one day for each pound; that is 
a 10-pound ham should remain 10 days 
and in like proportion of time for larger 
and smaller When the cure is 
complete wash with tepid water until 
the hams are clean, and after partially 
drying rub the entire surface with finely 
ground black pepper. They should then 
be hung in the smokehouse and the im- 
portant operation of smoking begun. 
The smoking should be done very grad- 
ually and slowly, extending through 30 
or 40 days. After the hams are cured 
and smoked they should be repeppered 
to guard against vermin and then~be 
bagged. Such hams improve with age 
and are in perfect condition when 1 
old. As in the case of all other 


three 


sizes. 


year 


uncooked pork products, be sure to coo 
Smithfield hams thoroughly before seri 


Ing. 





A City Bank That Serves 
Agriculture 


(Continued from page 3) 

To the Potato Clubs must be given the 
credit for demonstrating the value of good 
seed potatoes and today Butler County 
ranks among the first counties in the State 
in the purchase of Disease-Free Seed Po- 
tatoes. Orders for two carloads for Fall 
delivery were already in the hands of the 
Agricultural Department of. this bank 
August 1st. The average increase from 
the use of this seed in tests conducted by 
more than 200 boys about four years ago 
was slightly over 100%. 

Financing and assisting in the selection 
of purebred cattle beautification of county 
school and church grounds, publication of 
a bank news which goes to about 3,000 


farmers, a free bulletin service, etc., are 


other lines of service rendered by this 
bank. ‘Twelve carloads of purebred cattle 
have been imported in the past several 


years and today there is a sufficient supply 
for local demand. Within a year or so 
the county will be one of the best sources 
for good dairy cattle because of- its out- 
standing sires, and having already been 
tested upon the Area Plan for tuberculosis. 

Mr. Saxton states that the good will 
this bank is developing through the real 
worth while is rendering the 
rural people is surprising. In going into 
farm homes complete stranger, all 
that was necessary to gain their confidence 
that they could inquire of 
his and 


service it 
as 
vas to suggest 


the regarding 
identity. 


bank business 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 
| We are offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
| months to 20 months old. Nearly all are 
|from Register of Merit dams, and several 
ure already bred to a beautiful son of the 
White Cid. They are priced for quick sale. 
‘Phone or write for more complete descrip- 


tion. 
THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 


Wauban Farms Jerseys 


The Home of 7 
GotpeEN Fern’s Nosires—Gorpen FErng 
Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber 
constructive 











that will interest the 
breeder. The kind that will improve 
both type and production. 
Herd is Accredited. 
RAY L. WILLIAMS, - - MGR. 
i Ashfield, Mass. 
BROADACRES GUERNSEYS ,,ontns 





old bull calves. Best of breeding. Priced in 


reach of the grade herd owner. 


Herd Accredited 
SPRINGFIELD CNTR, N.Y; 


| F. M. SMITH, 





| May Rose Guernsey Bulls {",""x""ssou sires by 


| son of Langwater Cavalier out of 783 Ib dam. Accredited 
} herd 43770 Write for sale list and prices. 


| FRITZLYN FARMS - PIPERSVILLE, PA; 





HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 
When in need of alfalfa, timothy, clover hay of 
straw, write me ir needs. Also have a few 
stered tuberc tested Holstein service bullg 


cows to sell, 


lin 


regi 
and bred heifers anc 


Henry K. Jarvis, Richfield Sprirgs, N.Y, 


| 
| SWINE BREEDERS 
PURE BRED BERKSHIRES 


25 Spring pigs $35 each. Some _ gilts 

bred o farrow in March and April $45 

each. Also older sows and service boar 

of championship breeding $50 each. 
FORGE HILL FARM 

R. D. 3, Newburgh, N. ¥% 


1 











| 
| 





GILTS bred for — 
Choice registered. er 
~ Cheswold, Del. 


—_ 


OLAND CHINA 
farrow, $60.00. 
now. Stanley Shor 

Fall pigs 


REGISTERED DUROGS jccrine orders tor 


April. ALLEN H. POST, Ensenore, Wt. 
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Butter Tariff Effective 


But Muik Federation Reports Cheese “‘Dumping’’ 


HE Tenth Annual Mecting of the Na- 

tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation, held at Cleveland, Ohio, m 
November, was the largest and most in- 
spiring in the history of the organization. 
More than 750 persons were in attendance 
and accredited representatives came from 
both sides of the continent. 


Resolutions Passed 


The delegates passed resolutions on 
the following subjects: Expressing their 
appreciation on the hospitality shown 
them during their stay in Cleveland; 
urging upon the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the importance of 
adequate appropriations for the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis; favoring the efforts 
of dairy interests throughout the couwn- 
try or their work in promoting adequate 
legislation for regulation of dairy pro- 
ducts substitutes; urging members to 
express their approval on the recent 
passing of the Lenroot Taber Bill, de- 
signed to fix minimum sanitary stand- 
ards for the importation of milk and 
cream; favoring the buying and selling 
of all dairy products on the basis of 
quality; urging a prompt report from 
the Tariff Commission with reference to 
the adjustments on the tariff rates on 
milk and cream; encouraging the Na- 
tional Dairy Council and Regional 
Dairy Councils for the work they are 
doing; expressing hope that all 
branches of the Government will be 
sympathetic to the problem of immed- 
iate agricultural relief; urging increased 
tariffs on certain dairy products—nota- 
bly cheese, casein, milk, cream and but- 
termilk powders and semi-solid butter- 
milk; deploring the present tendency on 
the part of some manufacturers to make 
so-called process chtese and appealing 
to the Federal and State Departments 
to enforce present laws and to make 
proper regulations within their power 
respecting this situation and pledging 
their support to the institute of cooper- 
ation. 

In addition to adopting the report of 
the Resolutions Committee, the meeting 
ordered a national investigation of the 
extent to which chain stores are tending 
to dominate the urban marketing of milk. 
It also ordered a further investigation fo 
be made of the concentration of large re- 
tail distributing organizations into national 
merges and inquiry to be made into press 


reports that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion had recently rescinded its approval of 
certain creamery trade practices which 
had been approved by the Commission 
since November 3, 1919. 


I Directors further instructed the na- 
tional ofticers to keep close tab on the 
\isportation situation with a view to 
protecting the member organizations from 


unwarranted increases in freight rates on 





dairy products. 

The annual mecting admitted several 
new 1 ions to membership, bring- 
ing the total roster up thirty-seven. 

Tariff on Butter Highly 
Effective 

When the National Cooperative Milk 

Producers’ Federation succeeded in getting 





the tariff on butter raised from 8 to ra 
cenis a pound, this office made the state- 
ment that the full effect of this increase 
would be felt in the fall of 1926. That 
time has now come and the tariff is now 
preventing wholesale dumping of foreign 
butter upon American shores. 

For seven months Great Britain has 
been greatly disturbed by a coal miners’ 
strike which followed closely upon dif- 
ficulties with the Seamen’s Labor Union. 
This has brought about a severe industrial 
depression in Great Britain, and the prices 
of butter have fallen to where in recent 
weeks the best grades of Danish butter 
have sold in Copenhagen at more than ra 
cents a pound under the price of New 
York 92 score butter in New York City, 





New Zealand's offers on the London mar 
ket of unsalted butter have been 15 cents 
under the price of 92 score butter in New 
York City. At this writing 92 score but- 
ter is selling in New York City for 51.5 
cents per pound, while the Copenhagen 
print of Best Danish is quoted at 34.31 
cents per pound. Im consequence there 
has been a slight increase in offerings of 
foreign butter in our markets. Official re 
ports indicate that shipments now en- 
route to our shores include 3,000 boxes of 
New Zealand, 2,500 casks of Danish and 
1,000 casks of Siberian butters, while 
smaller quantities are coming from other 
countries. 


Canada Now Dumping Cheese 


This situation has also effected the Lon- 
don cheese market, which has absorbed at 
much lower prices cheese offerings. 

In consequence countries exporting 
cheese have been seeking other markets 
and the present tariff on cheese of 5 cents 
a pound and not to exceed 25 per cent 
advalorem has not been effective in pre- 
venting the dumping of considerable quan- 
tities of Canadian cheese at low prices 
into the hands of American grinders. In 
the month of October American imports 
of cheese amounted to nearly one million 
pounds as compared with appreximately 
100,000 pounds for the month of October 
1925. About one-half of this million 
pounds came from Canada. Reports from 
Wisconsin indicate that Canadian cheese, 
after paying duty, has been offered to 
American buyers at 2% to 3 cents under 
going American prices. 

Immediate settlement of the British coal 
strike would tend to relieve the Canadian 
situation and also tend to strengthen Lon- 
don daily prices; but the lowered buying 
power of the British public would still be 
impaired for several months to come. 





Visits with the Editor 
(Continued from page 5) 
old ballad called “Home, Sweet Home”, 
and in the poem: 
“Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land.” 
‘a & 

What greater achievement can come fo 
a man and a woman than to be truly stuc- 
cessful parents, to rear a family of chil- 
dren in such a way that they will always 
be an honor to their father and mother, 
to their home, to their community, and to 
their fellow men. In these troubled times 
it seems harder than ever for parents to 
realize this ideal. 

I saw a few days ago one of the most 
wonderful examples of a successful family, 
successful in the best and truest sense of 
The music at the Tioga County 
au meeting in Owego 


the word. 
Farm and Home Bur 
was furnished by “The Family Five” Mr. 
and Mrs. B. C. -Rawley and three chil- 
dren. The mother played the piano, the 
father the drums and taps, the daughter 
the saxophone, one of the boys the violin 
and the other the cornet, making, with the 
addition of another young man who played 
the trombone, as an amateur or- 
chestra as I have heard in a long time. 
Later in the program several members of 
the same family took the leading parts 
in an especially well talent 
play. This play was the sixty-third dis- 
tinct local talent play that Mr. B. C. Raw- 
ley has personally directed during the last 
twenty-five years in his home community. 

It is impossible to measure the good that 
a local community leader like Mr. Raw- 
ley has done for the people and especially 
for the young folks of his whole com- 
munity for a quarter century. But of 
even greater achievement is that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rawley as parents in raising 
and developing the talents of their children 
to be of the most service to themselves 
and to ther fellows. 


good 


done home 


S> 
A scene sketched from a photograph taken on 
the farm of C. J. Reed, Williamstown, N. Y. 


SH Thilks hs Cows Clean 






“Just the Right Suction” 


“The Burrell Milker is a big improvement over the several other 
makes of milkers I have used during the past 10 years, especially 


in that it milks the cows clean, and applies just 
My 17-year-old daughter [who appears 


to each individual cow. 


e right suction 


in the foreground above] milks 30 cows daily with a Burrell 
Milker, and says it is much easier to operate and clean than 
the others we have used.”—C. J, Reed, Williamstown, N. Y. 


UST the right suction for each cow at each 


period in the milking is the attainment of the 
And it is largely because of this 
exact control of suction that dairymen, like Mr. 
Reed, who have used many different makes of 
milkers, say “the Burrell is a big improvement 


Burrell Milker. 


over other milkers.”’ 





This Is the Reason 





remains constant. 


men. 


Milk Clean”. 





explains how “Ite Milks the Cows Cle 
about the Burrell-Simplex Cream Separator—all about its 
simple, sanitary, rugged construction, and how “It Skims the 
Every dairyman should have both of these 
interesting, practical, helpful books for handy reference. 


In the Burrell Milker, “just ghe 
right suction” isdue to the Burrell 
Automatic Controller, one of the 
four exclusive Burrell features. 
The Automatic Controller con- 
trols automatically the exact ex- 
tent to which vacuum, or suction, 
Cross Section View is applied to the teat. When milk 
Axtomatic Controller iis flowing freely, suction is auto- 

matically decreased; when milk 
is flowing less freely, suction is automatically 
increased. But the speed of pulsation always 
It milks the cows clean. 


4 Exclusive Features 


(1) The Automatic Controller, which regulates 
the suction to suit exactly each individual cow; 
(2) the Air-Cushion Teat Cup, which supports 
and compresses the teats by air alone; (3) the 
Sanitary Moisture Trap, which entirely prevents 
contamination of the milk from the pipe line; 
(4) the Positive Relief Pulsator, which gives com- 
plete rest between pulsations and assures natural 
circulation—these are the four exclusive features 
which make the Burrell practically a perfect 
milker. These and many other important milker 
facts are fully explained in the Burrell Catalog. 


Send For Valuable Free Books 


Here are two valuable, illustrated books that are free to daixv- 
One pictures and describes the Burrell 


Burrell -Simplex 
Cream Separator 


If you are separating your 
milk, you need a Burrell 
Cream Separator—It 
Skims the Milk Clean. 
The old Burrell-Simplex 
was never equalled for 
close skimming, and the 
same wonderful Link 
Blades which made it fa- 
mous make this simpli- 
fied, easy-running, qual- 
ity machine the closest 
skimming cream separa- 
tor youcanbuy. Ithasa 
greater capacity to agiven 
size bowl, to a given speed 
and toa given amount of 
power than any other 
separator. Four sizes— 
350, 500, 750, 1000 lbs. 
—hand or power driven. 


Milker and 


an”. The other tells 





(Fill out coupon below, clip here and mail ea. 


- H. BURRELL & CO. INC., 


“(number) 
My name is .... 


27 Albany St., Little Falls, New York. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me the two free books described above. 


I III OO oisiccce ccnctcsesiscsicsesan-sccscniinssticiannnsiniabadinadpleenisnaapaeaiidadabandiniiiiattainainiaiiladliiesteataaatcncea aici 
I Oil cainsicciscexetstsisiecingnitnsenicaategapsiiaiiginilnsiiaiiataiaedtesitatiitaasieailalaal deal a eT 
I milk..... eeveneesCOWS, I aoe use a milking machine. I sell wikene eas 









My post office is ...................... 




















FRAPPERS 


— Get More Money — 


For Maskrat, Coon, 
Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, etc. 
Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 





BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Famous Among Trappers for 20vears 


147 West 24” St. New York 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vesta, Caps, Neckpieces ana other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any anima. 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes. Coats, 
Rags, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK ~ives 
prices, whem to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED : 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs fé: 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custo@ tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 











490 (10) 
Butter Must 
Look Good— 


Be Appetizing 


‘‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ gives 
Winter Butter that Golden 
June Shade 
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tores. Write for FREE 





dru rg ry 
SAMPLE BOTTLE. \ & R 
ard Co., Inc., Burlingt Vermont 
HIGHEST FOR GS 
Prices OLD BA 

, Write for price oe 


IROQUOIS BAG CO. Inc. 
670 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. ¥ 





Wanted Raw Furs-- ""* “"s' . 
¢ ’ ‘ , 
, 0. FERRIS & CO. CHATHAM Mi y 





PATENTS 2" 





WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
724 Oth Street, Washington, D. C 
~ Eggs 
ey 88° ’ 
am ¥ ’ ’ LU 
5 t e ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO 
170 Osane St., New York, W. Y. 














MILK PRICES 


HE following are the December 

prices for milk in the basic zone of 

201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen's League pr are based 


ices 





n milk testing 3.5 Sheffield and Non- 
‘ rices are on the basis of 3%, 
2 
c 7 
© ce 
Es ss 
Po Es 
— 3 eo 
Ss @ £t& 
Class on oa. 
1 Fiuld Milk $3.10 $2.95 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.20 
2A Fiuid Cream 2.36* 
28 Ice Cream .... 2.46 
2c Soft Cheese 2.41 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese . 2.25 2.15 
4 Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 

The above prices in each class are not 
he final prices the farmer receives. The 

il price received from the dealer is the 
I It of the weighted average. 

*Cla 2A price shown includes 15c per 100 Ibs. 
whol milk af mo pr ‘al distribution és 
made tt e base p without skim value 
w $2 

Non-Pool Prices 

The Non-Pooling Dairymen's Co-Opera- 
tive Association, Inc., announces for the 
month of December, 1926, a fiat price of 
$3.47 per 100 Ibs. in the 201-210 mile zone 
for 3° milk subject to published freight 


differentials and an addition of 4c per point 
of butter fat above 3 The dealer to take 
ut th milk delivered by his producers. 
$3.46 per 100 Ibs. to be paid to the produc- 
er, and ic per 100 ibs. to be pald to the 
Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Co-Operattive As- 
sociation, Inc. 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Mill Producers As- 
s tion (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
ne the receiving station prices o1 
the price to the farmer in the 201 te 210 
le zone trom Philadelphia for 3% 
$2.54. In the 101 to 110 mik 
i « ry Novet 
f s reported as 


107 


BUTTER STILL SKYROCKETING 





HIP YOUR EGGS #222!" oe 
SALTED Dec. 7 Nov. 30 1925 
— . Higher 
WHITE AND BROWN cnam eure: ..00%4-00 + -5455 51-51 
= Extra (92 sc) 55 : 50! 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 84-31 score ..41 41-52! 4315-50 
- Lower 3"d’ 39 40 4 4 -43 
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: : i F _~: 25 -25 
fancy ..2 2 27-28 
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it . 
A) a 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


as it is now, we would not be surprised 
to see fresh cheese take an upward turn. 


EGGS CONTINUE LOWER 
NEARBY Dec. 7 
WHITE Dec. 7 Nov. 30 1925 
Selected Extras ....66-06 70-71 -69 
Av'ge Extras .......64- 6- 67-68 
Extra Firsts .......61-63 67-68 63-66 
Firsts ......-cccceas 59-60 65-66 58-62 
Gathered ...+.0ce-+-46-63 60-67 50-66 
Pullets «+ eeeenes a 42-50 42-50 4-51 
BROWNS 
Fancy ..cce eosguneseseeere 65-68 65-70 


The slump in egg prices has continw- 
ed since our last report to the point 
that closely selected extra nearbys are 
bringing from 65 to 66c, occasionally an 
unusually fine lot bringing a premium 
over this. However, it is so unusual 
that it cannot be considered as indica- 
tive of the market. Of course, the main 
reason why prices have slumped off so 
sharply is the heavy increase in re- 
ceipts. The egg market has not been 
any too strong of late and receivers are 
not taking any chances on accumula- 
tions. They are not letting any sales 
get by them because they do not want 
wake up some morning and_ find 
themselves well supplied with high pric- 
ed eggs and the market on the tobog- 
gan. Consequently, they are following 
a free selling policy. 3uyers are not 
taking on much more than what they 
need for their immediate trade require- 
ments. Heavy supplies of eggs are 
coming from the south and southwest 
and on top of that refrigerator eggs ar 
moving into consuming channels quite 
freely and consequently it is extremely 
difficult to hold quotations above a cer- 
tain level 

The outstanding feature of the mar 
ket has been the consistent strength of 
brown eggs which have been outselling 
whites. 


OUTLOOK GOOD FOR STRONG 
CHRISTMAS POULTRY TRADE 


to 





FOWLS Dec. 8 
Dec. 7 Nov. 30 1925 
Colored 28-32 -23 32-35 
Leghorns 21-23 -15 29-31 
CHICKENS 
Colored 22.24 -20 28-30 
Leghorns 7” 20-22 15-17 27-28 
Broilers . .. 30-40 -30 3-42 
Next week, December 20, 21 and 
22nd will be the big live poultry days 
n ti Metropolitan market Those 
who contemplate shipping in live poul- 
try at that time should bear in mind 
that they should time their shipments to 
arrive on the 2Ist or the 22nd. Possibly 
the 22nd will show the best returns and 
f we were shipping we would rather 
ee them carly in the morning on that 
day The 23rd is usually consumed in 
getting stock readv and there will be 
a lot of heavy retailing on the 23rd and 
of course the 24th will be strictly a re- 
tail day Everything hinges on how 
retonht SHiMPrecnts arrive just before the 
hola , 
As we did previous to Thanksgiving 
ve are sounding the same warning as 
o the shipment of poultry Unless a 
shiy has strictly fancy birds, he had 
bett keep his stock at home and play 
to t local market, which is far less 
iting and far less critical than 
th city consumer Undoubtedly the 
turl market will go as high as it did 
Chank ving, although there is no 
I ng to take place. Just 
to Th ksgiving we said that if 
t local market is at all a, «= 
isually a bet to play up to that. If 
a man can sell his turkeys locally at 
I near the price that they could 
et at New York, and usually you get 
less in New York than vou expect, it is 
a safe bet to sell locally. In some local 
sections turkeys at Thanksgiving wer 
selling as high as 50c live weight. When 
we consider transportation costs, com 
missions and the hazards of selling to a 
very critical trade, this was a very good 
price and should have been taken ad 
vantage of. To net about the same in 
New York City a man would have to 


60c a pound and a precious few 
turkeys brought that price. 
On the 7th the market was ereatly 


in the seller's favor Severe wintry 
weather throughout the West has been 
responsible for a very strong market 
and the tables are turning to the seller's 
favor. Fowls are sclling well with 
fancy stock trending to a premium. 


Chickens, although they are not enjoy- 
ing the same popularity as fowls, are 
gaining and an upward turn 


strength 


is looked for in taat classification, espee. 
jally where they are medium size and 
small. Heavy stock has to be forced 
out. Express broilers are steady with 
small ones working out ve ry well. There 
were very few express fowls and chick. 
ens. Express turkeys are neglected. Og 
the 7th turkeys were selling from 25 te 
30c but there is no question but they 
will greatly improve by the time the 
active Christmas trade starts in. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Los 


(At Chicago) Dec. 7 Nov. 30 Yea 
EE sstinencnes 1.405g 1.343g 1.751% 
MEY Ghisdinbinted kn eke cin 75% 70%, +78 
oc, RE 4352 40!'2 .41% 

CASH GRAINS Dec. 8 

(At New York) 1925 
Wheat No. 2 Red ..1.56'4 1.49%, 1.97 
Corn No. 2 Yel. .. 9353 .87%g .95% 
Oats No. 2.... -55 51> ~=.53 

FEEDS Dec. 5 

(At Buffalo) Dec. 4 Nov. 27 1925 
Sa, 33.00 32.00 31.00 
Sp’g Bran 28.50 27.50 29.50 
Sn cin ewee ke 31.00 30.00 32.00 
Stand'’d Mids ... 29.50 29.00 31.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 35.00 34.00 36.00 
Ptowr Mide ...ccce- 33.50 33.50 35.00 
Red Dog ....... -+..38.50 38.50 42.50 
Wh. Hominy ......33.00 31.25 34.00 
Yel. Hominy ...... 34.00 30.25 33.50 
Corn Meal .......--32.50 31.50 34.00 
Gluten Feed ..... oe cStele 31.75 41.75 
Giuten Meal ....... 42.75 41.75 51.75 
36% C. S. Meal 28.00 27.00 37.50 
41% C. S. Meal 31.00 30.00 40.00 
43% C. S$. Meal ....32.00 31.00 42.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 

DE atnibicemncee 43.00 43.00 47.50 
Above feed quotations taken from weekly grote 
ana feed Iictter issued weckly by New York Stet 


Dept. of Farms end Markets. 
NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 
There has been no material change in 
potatoes since our last report. They 
have just about been holding their own 





for a few days. A slight weakness at 
times has been evident due to an abun- 
dance of supplics on hand here. The 
storm has been responsible for hvold- 
ing back some country supplies and it 
nay be that we will see an improvement 
between now and Christmas, although 
the few days just previ to the holi- 
day is devoted more to the holiday 
specialties. We lovk for a little stimu- 
lation in trading bi ot any length 
of time. 
CABBAGE ADVANCES SHARPLY 
One of the outstanding features of 
the market during the past week was 
the sharp advance in the cabbage mar- 


ket. Danish type advanced from $5 to 
$12 a ton. Just how long this is going 
to hold up is difficult to say. It is 
known that storage holdings were heav- 
ier than last year both in the city and 
the country, although carlot movements 
for November were about the same as 
a year ago. There is much speculation 
as to the development in the cabbage 
market. There are a many who 
say that they do not expect a runaway 


great 


market but indications are for good 
prices. It is a known fact that the cab- 
bage crop in Florida and other southern 


to be late and it looks 


States 18 ’ 
cabbage deal 1s going to 


gomg 
as though the 
expericince a very satisfactory windup. 


ONIONS ON THE JUMP 


d in the 


The opinion that was express: 
issue of December 11 on the probable 
turn on onions was borne out in fact. 
Che advance in the onion market during 
the first week in December was onc ot 
the features of the wholesale market. 


Prices advanced from 25 to 50c¢ per hun 


dredweight. ‘The general strength in 
the market was increased by the c ld 
unseasonable weather. rr} trend 18 
still upward on fanciest mark State 
yellows were selling from $1.75 to $2.29 
on December 7 while Orany 
vellows were bringing trom 
$265 and Orange County r 





$1.50 to $2.00. Jersey yellows 





erallv selling from 90¢ to $1.00 per bar- 
rel. White boilers are very firm where 
fancy goods are concerned. Anything at 
all nice has been bringing from $4 to 
$4.50, although some art selling down 
to $1, particularly the large size. 
HAY GAINING STRENGTH 
On the 7th fancy hay in larg bales 
were getting scarce and the indications 
are that prices were on the upwaf 
trend. At the moment the fanciest lines 
were selling at $26 to $27 but unless 
supplies come in soon we are going to 


those figures. No. 
selling from $24 te 
Small 


see an advance over 
2 hay was gencrally 
$26 with No. 3 from $20 to $23. 
bales bring <} less, 





35.00 
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The Farm News 


Independent Dairymen Meet at Utica 


(YN December 3rd a group of dairymen 

representing chiefly the so-called in- 
dependent producers of the New York 
milk shed met in Utica to-try to work out 
a plan for bringing the independent dairy- 
men not connected with the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association together 
in one organization. As a result of the 
meeting, a plan was adopted for a pro- 
posed organization to be known as the 
United Dairy Cooperative Association, 
Inc. A committee was appointed at the 
meeting which was charged with authority 
to draw up a charter for the organization 
and this committee consists of three repre- 
sentatives from each of the three mar- 
keting groups included in the plan of or- 
ganization, namely, the Non-pooling Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Association, the East- 
ern States Producers’ Association and the 
independent group. 

This makes two committees now at work 
in the New York milk shed to effect a 
workable plan for producers’ marketing 
organizations. The first committee was 
appointed at a recent Utica meeting repre- 
senting all of the dairymen, including those 
in the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association. 





State Production Poultry Show 
A Big Success 
New York stat 
duction poultry show which was held 
at the state college of agriculture at 
Ithaca, N. Y. on November 30, December 
1 and 2 was the largest and best attended 
of any of these shows. The entries totaled 
1306 birds on exhibition and 4-H club en- 
trics 
rhe winner of thjs large Leghorn pullet 
class was a bird shown by Otto Ruehle 
of Pleasant Valley, N. Y. This pullet also 
won the “sweepstakes” prize in her class. 
In the 4-H club exhibits, 302 birds were 


HE fifth annual pro- 


entered by 102 junior club members. Of 
these Chenango county had 125 entered by 
67 club members. 

Other counties represented were Che- 
mung, Delaware, Monroe, Oneida, Scho- 
harie, Tompkins and Wyoming. 

he 4-H club judging contest which was 
held on the second day of the show re- 
sulted in four members chosen who will 
represent New York state junior club in- 
terests at the national poultry judging con- 


tests at the Madison Square Garden 


poultry show in New York in January. 
Elsworth Burns of Warsaw, Wyoming 
county was first, followed by Roy Hous- 


ton, Warwick, Orange county; Leo Cham- 
berlain, Watertown, Jefferson county; and 
Murray Haynes as alternate from Guil- 
ford in Chenango county. These people 
were selected from 21 competitors repre- 


senting ten cou 


tics. 


Institute for State Farm 
Workers 

FARMER'S Institute for State In- 

stitution farm workers is being held 
at the Hotel Seneca, R chester, N. Y., De- 
cember 15, 16 and 17th. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., publisher of AmerIcAN AGri- 
CULTURIST will preside at the Thursday 
morning session. 


The program includes talks on soil fer- 
tility, and pests, feeding 
of farm animals and other important ques- 
tions relating to the farm business. 


crops, diseases 





Grange Lecturer’s Contest 
Closes January ist 
W® wish to again call attention to the 
( 


range lecturer's contest conducted 
by AmeERIcAN AGRICULTURIST. 
eontest 


This is a 
for a series of the three best 
lecturers programs which have been put 
on in the local Grange. Last year half 
the prize money went to the Grange but 


The contest closes January first which 
means the programs must be in the office 
soon. Complete rules will be sent to any- 
one who wishes them. 





County Notes 


Ontario County—December 4th finds 
Ontario county in a blanket of snow of 
from two to four inches deep, and still 
snowing. This has been a very discour- 
aging fall for the farmers of this section. 
The rains and wet weather kept the farm- 
ers from their harvest until Jack Frost 
could get a chance at the unharvested 
crops. Acres of grapes of this part of 
the country were frozen on vines as well 
as apples on trees. While other sections 
of the country still have beans, buckwheat 
and potatoes in fields. Local prices on 
fruit was very cheap. Grapes from $20 to 
$50 per ton, apples 30c per bushel, while 
potatoes brought a better price from $1.00 
to $1.50 per bushel.—C. B., Naples, N. Y. 

Chautauqua County—Acres of buck- 


wheat in shocks remain m the field yet un- 
threshed. Farmers have done their other 
threshing earlier in the fall. There has 
been intervals of open weather enough so 
that the bulk of the potato crop has been 
harvested. Thousands of bushels of ap- 
ples have frozen in the orchards as they 
brought no paying price. P. S. S., N. Y. 
Notes from Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna County—The new 
bridge over the Susquehanna river at Hall- 
stead will be opened to trattic December 
i8th. This will be a great relief to users 
of the Lackawanna trail, The new milk 
plant at Lanesboro is nearing completion 
and will save the farmers in that territory 
many miles of hauling. It fills a long felt 
want and will be greatly appreciated.— 


W. P. D., Thompson, Pa. 





Delaware County Farm Notes 
ARMERS are busy doing fall plowing, 
getting out wood and getting odd jobs 
done up in readiness for winter. Novem- 
ber 16th we were visited by a very severe 
wind and rain storm, resulting in serious 
damage in sections farther south and east. 
On the whole, though, November has been 
much nicer than October. 


(11) . 

Breakstone Bros., at Downsville, have 
adopted the 3.5% test. Some farmers in 
Telford Hollow who ship milk to Downs- 
ville thought their test was too low, so 
took some to Delhi and had it tested. 
Thereafter their tests went up. One farmer 
in this who had Holsteins 
had to add several Jerseys to his dairy to 
raise the test. Other nearby farmers are 
turning to Ayrshires, 


section only 


Guernseys, some of them imported, are 
kept at Lake Delaware Farms. Pheasants 
too are raised. Several thousand are put 
out every Descriptions of their 
pheasant in the local papers re- 
mind one of stories of the English country- 


year. 
“shorts” 


side. Ayer and McKinney paid $2.53 for 
September milk and $2.60 for October. 
Iggs are 60 cents, potatoes selling for 


$1.50 and retailing for $1.75 to $2.00 per 


bushel.—E, M. N. 


Farmer’s Meetings 


Jan. 5-9.—Madison Square Garden Poultry 
Show. 


Jan. 12-14.—Rochester Meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society. 








this year the lecturer is getting all of it. | 
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iHIS is the time to renew 
ships. 





der of your thoughtfulness. 


old friend- 


What more fitting way than 
with a gift of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
=" TURIST which will serve as a constant 


A Beautiful Gift Card 


Will be sent announcing to your friend on 
Christmas eve that you have sent AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST as a gift for the next 52 issues. 


Why not this year do away with the usual 
worry and hurry by ordering now an inexpensive 
and welcome gift that will surely bring your friends 
delightful hours of year-round enjoyment. 


Use This For Convenience 


Your name 


Address 


461 4th Ave. - 


Mail with $1.00 to American Agriculturist, 


New, York 
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Speed up your 


egg factory 


to be really profitable, must produce ten times 





















































A HEN, 
her weight in eggs every year. 

That means that your hens must eat not only enough 
to keep the egg factory going, but enough to supply the 
material that goes to egg-making. 

Look to the appetite and the digestion. Add Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a to the ration—one pound to 
every 50 pounds of mash or feed. 

Right promptly you will see the difference. Hens 
will begin to sing and scratch and cackle. You will 
see the good feeling, the good humor and the red combs 
and wattles—sure signs of pink of condition and of 
egg-laying. 

Pan-a-ce-a is not a feed. It does not take the place 
of any feed and no feed can take the place of Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a is not a stimulant. We want you to get 
that once forall. It is a tonic which gives good health, 
whets the appetite, improves the digestion. It has a 
beneficial effect on the nervous system. It tones up and 
invigorates the egg organs, so that the right proportion 
of the feed goes to egg-making and not all to flesh, 
bones and feathers. 

Pan-a-ce-a speeds up the egg factory. 

Tell the dealer how many hens you have. Get from 
him enough Pan-a-ce-a to last 30 days. Feed as per 
directions. If you do not find it profitable, return the 
empty container and get your money back. We will 
reimburse the dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
DR. HESS POULTRY 


PAN-A-CE-A 


























PEARL GRIT 
HAS SHARP EDGES 
Poultry digest their feed better when 
they get Pearl Gric, for it is a good srinder. 
Feed costs money—get the good of it by feed- 

ing Pe irl Grit. 

Pearl Grit 8s Almost Pure Lime 
The growing chick must have lime to make 
bonts. Thel g hen must have lime for 

s] lay. Pearl Grit sup- 
r form, Recommended 
by I c Stat s and Agricul ¢ 
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Leg Bands 


How I Use Them To Select Hens tor Breeders 


well as 


$ Ol tarm Wors as 


|s all b w 


in other ph should al- 





ways be keeping on in a continual effort 
at improvement. If we do not the tendency 
is to go | d V1 ven tell us there 
$ uch ng as still. 

I think I took a long step ard in my 
poultry keeping when I[ decided to put 
numbered leg bands on my hens and pul- 
lets this last week. I had already banded 
them with different colored leg: bands but 
these have distinct limitations. I knew 
hat a bird was a yearling or two or three 

ir old but that was about all If a 

d was very late in commencing to lay, 
took a g 1% to moult, was bad for 

r ! ummer or turned sick 
t any ! | had no means of dis- 
tinguishing her later and she might be 
just as likely as t nong the breeders 
! the Pp g | l poor qualities wel 
passed on to the next generation 

I made one big mistake when I[ ordered 
ne lee band I should have stipulated 

r bright colors. Half of them came in 
navy blue and the black figures can ony 


be read by picking up the bird, unless one 


had eyes like opera glasses. This of course 
did not occur to me till I had done quite 
a number and it was too late to send 
them back. Black numbers on_ scarlet 


show up fine though they have an irritat- 
ing knack of being on the inside of the 


leg when you want to look at them. 


Records Without Trapnests 


I had always thought of numbered leg 
bands in connection with trap nesting but 
[ began to think that I could keep some 
sort of a record of individual birds if I 
numbered them and gave each hen a page 
to herself in a “Poultry Record Book”. 
This I may state is a five cent ruled work 


book. I think it will be worth many times 
five cents to me if I persevere with it. Of 
course it will take quite a bit of work and 


time but nothing worth while is obtained 
without work. 

You can't take a pocketful of bands and 
go out some night and band half the 
flock like you do with the colored ones. 
I have a poor memory and I find about 
five birds is all I can do at a time before 
I have to come in and write them down. 


With the hens [ started on those who 
still look in good form, not started to 
moult and laying. I consider them the 
most important. I get hold of a few when 


I feed them in the morning, band them in 


consecutive order, then write down, first the 
number and color, next the age and date of 
banding, whether she is laying or started 


to moult and a few notes on her general 
—extra good, good, or fair as 
to shape, comb, size and so on. Care has 
in getting the bands on right 
ide up or 66 may read o9. As I have 
snatch a few minutes to get some 
more done during the day. They are 
I the nests or at feeding 


the the 


appearance 
to be taken 
tume | 


easily caught on 


and in evening on 


roost. Indeed this is the only time I can 
do the lets 

The earliest pullets I am banding first 
so that I will not mistake a small early 
hatche ne for a large one of the second 
flock. I hope to keep a record of when 
each « irted to lay and how they kept 
t up her they are large and well de- 

loped or small and poor shaped. 


By Mrs. T. THompson 


America Sends Prize Poultry 
to Greece 
\ SHIPMI 


approximately 100 
hens, pullet 


NT of apy 
s, and cockerels left New 
York City on December 4 bound for 
Greece on board the steamship Sinsin- 
iwa. The birds were shipped by the 
Near East Relief and will be used to 
establish foundation stock of standard 
bred poultry in that country. The birds 
were assembled through contributions 
from a number of poultry raisers. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 


throtgh the Bureau of Animal Hus- 





bandry sent a number of White Leg- 
horns and Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
Che Rhode Red cockerels are 
among the finest in the country. Other 
Charles H. 
who sent a trio 
ize winning dark Brahmas from his 
Brook Beverly, Mass. 
Chapman of the Wilmurtha Poul- 
try Farm of Trenton Junction, N. J., 
sent a of prize winning Leghorns 
as did the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 


Island 


contributions were made by 
Lvler of Boston, Mass., 


Willow iarm at 





pen 


lege at Storrs. They sent Leghorn pul- 
lets Miss Ellen D. Rankin of Hunt- 
ingt long Island contributed a pen 


ot pullets from her high producing 


rain 
The economic value of thi hipment 
because it 
that it is expected 
he poultry 


is estimated to be verv great 


will form the nucleus 
will 


industry ot Greece 


completely rejuvenate t 
A Nucleus for Poultry in Greece 


Just previous to sailing a number of 


prominent persons met won board the 
ship. They included Archbishop Poly- 
carpos; George Trianta Phyllides, vice- 


consul of the Republic of Greece; Pro- 
fessor Nenides of the Near East Relief; 
Ery Kehaya, president of the Standard 
Commercial Tobacco Company; Dr. 
Frank Ober, secretary of the Near East 
Relief; Henry Hebermann, president of 
the Export Steamship Corporation; Har- 
vey C. Wood, director of the Madison 
Square Garden Poultry Shop; Professor 
Fred Stoneburn, prominent poultry 
authority; Professor C. E, Lee of the 
New York State School of Agriculture, 
Farmingdale, Long Island and Fred 
W. Ohm, representing the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

The Near East Relief is doing a mag- 
nificent work in building up the agri- 
cultural resources f Greece, whiclt 
country has suffered untold hardships 
in the last generation. The commenda- 
ble feature of the work of the Near 
East Relief is that the people of Greece 
help themselves 
the Relief is 


are being trained to 
with the facilities that 
placing at their hands. The Grecian 
people are not throwing themselves 
back on the gencrosity of the world. 
They are working themselves out of 
their unfortunate situations, using the 
improved methods and equipment that 
the rest of the world has to offer. 
Scout preparedness prevents disease and 
accident, saves life of man, beast and fowl, 
helps to solve correctly the vital problems 
of individuals, communities and 
Let’s provide preparedness through 
ing for every boy.—O. H. Benson 


nations. 


Scout4 


CLARKES PERFECT 
BROODER HOUSE 








g r anys 
SOLD on thé 
“circular lling 
ave «$75.00 of 
~ach B00 chick 
Box FARMERS SuPPLY 
1005 BUREAU 
Indianapolis, tad 


EARLY HATCHED COCKERELS 











m v0 to 240 or over egg dams. Sired by our Super 
40 bred males and 7 red males with J00-e 

| iplex eding. Smooth shelled, pure te 

I with the desired shape and t consider 

| ALWAYS. Be « lerate, breed ur pullets, 

la Poot for « 


‘ etter egg Writ italoe 
Cloverdale Poultry Farm, R.F.D. Wo. 1, Cortiand, WN. Y: 
] 
| § BARRED ROCK AND 
ONE SINGLE COMBED 
i WHITE LEGHORN 
A Watch every day. Prompt Shipment. Safe ( of 
} Quality Guarar teed. Send for Pries List 

A 


Cc. JONES POULTRY FARM 
Delaware 





Arrival 


Georgetown, 





Big discount now give 

QUALIT on al orders received this month f 
Spring delivery. Pure bred stock. Husky chicks. 12 varie 
tles. Send for price list. Custom hatching. Sehoenborn’s 
Hatchery, 335 Mala St., Hackensack, N. J. Phone 1604 
— 


ARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Duck 
L, sustneas Rantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks. Fesy 
low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 


BABY CHICKS. 
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Shall New York Have a Gasoline 
Tax? 
(Continued from page 1) 
is $9.50 this amounts to a gasoline tax of 
about 4 cents per gallon, 

Another exceedingly important devel- 
opment that is going much further in 
the future is the use of trucks by small 
users. When the only available trucks 
were new ones, only those who had a 
large use for trycks could afford to use 


them, But as the supply of secondhand 
machines increases, large numbers of 
whose total use is small are 


pe rsons 
able to afford a truck. 

In Cornell Bulletin 427, the average 
miles of travel per year for trucks own- 


ed by farmers was 3,863 miles. The 
average mileage per gallon of gasoline 
is 10.1. If a registration fee of $24 is 


charged for a one-ton Ford truck, it is 
equivalent to a gasoline tax of about 6 
cents per gallon. Many trucks travel 
less than one-half this number of miles, 
so that the tax is more than twice that 
amount. A very considerable part of 
the mileage that these trucks traveled 
is on the farms so that the tax for 
gasoline consumed on public highways 
would be much greater than the figures 
indicate. Many farmers find it desirable 
to own a truck that travels as low as 
1,000 miles per year. One who has not 
studied the matter, may think that it is 
not economical to use a truck for only 
1,000 miles, but the farmers who use 
trucks so small an amount usually buy 
cheap second-hand machines, repair 
them themselves and by careful driving 
and handling, keep the annual cost ex- 
ceedingly low so that the saving in 
human time makes such a use profitable 
A $24 registration fee on such a truck is 
equal to a gasoline tax of 24 cents per 
gallon 


More Trucks on Farms 


there will undoubtedly 


great increase in the use of 


In the future 
be a very 
trucks on farms. 
class of small users of such machines 
It is very desirable that the number of 
small users greatly increase. It is also 
of an advantage to the large users to 
have small users. The man who makes 
heavy use of a machine often desires to 
dispose of it after it is partly worn out, 
to someone whose demands are much 
less exacting. 


Farmers are only one 


much fairer tax than the present 
system would be to have a flat regis- 
tration fee for all automobiles and 
trucks and to raise all of the remaining 
tax which is desirable to raise 
of gasoline tax. 


by means 
One objection to a gasoline tax is 
that it will fall on many industrial 
users of gasoline who do not make any 
use whatever of highways. This is par- 
ticularly true of farmers. A _ consider- 
able percentage of the use of farm 
trucks is for travel on the farm. It is 
also true for use of gasoline in station- 
ary engines. In New York State, two 
years ago 25,681 tractors were owned 
on 188,754 farms, about one tractor for 
every seven farms. The number now is 
It would not be sur- 
prising to find one tractor for each three 
farms, in the near future. Some states 
have exempted gasoline from a tax if 


materially larger. 
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ETALTO 
METAL 











. 


give you a 30 day free trial. ‘If not satisfied, 
just return at our expense. 











COPPER RIVET 
HAND RIVE TED 








Just one example of how 

Metal-to-Metal protects 

Olde Tan at every point 
of wear and strain. 





Don’t Pay tor 4 Months 


After You Get the Harness? 


We will ship you an Olde-Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Harness and you need n 
until 4 months after you receive it. We 


not pay _us 


only at the point 
every other part of Olde Tan where there 
is great strain, wear or pull. Olde Tan also 
has the famous “Buckleless Buckle” that 
stands far greater strain than the ordinary 





ictured above, but in 


Above are shown four Olde Tan models, all 
made with old fashioned Olde Tan leather, 
and all with Metal-to-Metal construction, not 


buckle and positively cannot slip. Here is 
the Harness for the man who wants absolute 
dependability — long life—and no repairs! 
Read what users say: 


‘3¢ I Were to Buy 100 More Sets 
They Would All Be Olde Tan!”’ 


That’s what Lewis Hunter, of Prescott, Kansas, writes. 
And he adds: “My work is most trying on harness, 
such as logging and strip pit work. In my 3% years 
of use, J have not been out a cent for repairs and my 





New Olde Tan Models 
at New Low Prices 


Write for Complete Information 











Send for Free Book! 


Why wait until your old harness breaks down? The de- 
lay caused in your spring work by a broken harness may 
easily cost you MANY times the price of Olde Tan! Get an Olde 
Tan—and get it NOW! Write for catalog and learn all about the 
real leather that goes into this harness. f 
—Don’t Pay for 4 Months. See for yourself how metal against 
metal saves wear. Note the fine appearance and _ extraordinary 
strength. After 30 days, you keep Olde Tan or send it back as you 
choose. No obligation to buy, no questions asked. Send coupon. 


BABSON BROS., ier. Sos9 cuicage 


Iso get our unusual offer 


harness still looks like new. I bought another make 
at the same time of a local harness shop and they 
are now pretty well shot to pieces.” 


& “Not One Penny for Repairs” 
“Olde Tan has been in use 5 days a week on the same team ever 
since I bought it. I have used it nearly two years and have not paid 
out a penny for repairs. I bought another make of harness the 
ear before I bought one from you, and it went to pieces, so 
had to do something.’’—Clyde Mellinger, La Grange, Ind. 


“4 Years and No Repairs” 
My Olde Tan has been in use 4 years and I have never spent a cent 
for repairs.”"—R. H. Grady, RRi, Wall, S. D. 





“Don't Pay for 4 Months” offer on Olde Tan Harness. 
(Print your name and address plainly) 


Name 


BABSON BROS., 2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 30-69 Chicago, th 
Please send me your Olde Tan Harness Book telling all about your 
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it is not to be used for motor vehicles. 














This seems to be a desirable exemption. 


Use Tax for Roads 


After collecting the gasoline tax, 
what should be done with it? Manifest- 
ly, it cannot be used to ceduce income 
taxes, to reduce general property taxes, 
and at the same time, be used to build 
new roads. It is my belief that all of 
the gasoline tax should be wsed for 
Toad purposes, that part of it should 
8° to the State and a considerable part 
should go for the maintenance of town 
and county dirt and stone roads. There 

very heavy travel over many dirt 
im and many of the stone roads 
y towns and counties are heavily 
traveled. It would seem desirable that 


a considerable portion of the gasoline 
tax revert to the townships. One of the 
great needs at the present time is for 
more light roads connecting farms and 
small villages with the main highways. 
An increased state support for roads 
built by the towns and counties is very 
desirable. If a gasoline tax is levied 
a considerable portion should go for 
this purpose. 





Around the Fire At Heme 
(Continued from page 2) 


My first feeling is one of thank- 
fulness that we have been able to do as 
well as we have. There were s0 many 
days when more rain would have been 


disastrous, but when it held off to let us 
get certain varieties done. Then the 
winter held off so long. So that we 
really got apples and cabbage under 
cover with little or no loss. Tomatoes 
ard beans were almost a total loss. But 
on the whole the season, bad as it was, 
might have been worse. Results too, 
while disappointing as compared with 
expectations will at least enable us to 
pay bills and spend the winter com- 
fortably. From many reports whick 
come to me from tax collectors, land 
appraisers, bankers and others in a posi- 
tion to know there are many farmers 
this year who will not be able to pay 
their bills and who do not have much to 
look forward to. To balance the pic- 


ture there are of course those fortun= 
ate individuals, who because of location, 
good manage- 

high priced 
I know men 
who are making large payments on their 
These men don’t 


soil, good judgment or 
ment, quantities of 


products to dispose of. 


have 


mortgages this year. 
recognize the hard time 
Now with only a few odds and ends 
to finish up, the old year will soon be 
gone and thoughts will turn to the new 
and its possibilities. Meanwhile there 
will be plenty of long winter days to 
study and absorb the lessons of the past 
season and intorporate them, into our 
management for the year ahead. Above 
all we want to find the “Cheerful mind 
around the fire at home.” - 
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P' 


YOR Aunt Patri 


ed 


in 


y him 


Idren might 


ia! She had contract 


; “Beau Geste — C. P. Wren 


Hector brandof 


hall, he had hurried to raise the 
lid of the chest in which I was entombed, 
and had himself carried me upstairs as 
soon as his armour was removed and re- 
tored 

I 
of 
ot 


left the 


to its place. 
nust confess, that in spite 
Michael's reticence concerning the visit 
the “bl we others discussed 
strange event in all] its bearings. 
however, asrived, at no conclusion, 
ere driven to content ourselves with 
that the strange visitor 
connected with a queer 
ow a and en- 
1 ruler in India. He was the old- 
heir the Maharajah, his 
had been at the College for 
the sons of Ruling Princes in India, I 
the Rajkumar College at Ajmir 
ming to Eton. 


r however, 
M 


’ ” 
acK Man, 


ish theory 
is in some way 
very distinguished 
n and of 


and 


think 


r 
petore « 
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Augustus, and before replied, 
Claudia said: 

“Oh, Aunt do let’s have the ‘Blue Water’ 
down for a little while. I haven’t seen 
it for ages.” 

“Rather!” agreed Michael. “Let’s do a 
gloat, Aunt,” and the Chaplain supported 
him and said he'd be delighted to get it, 
if Lady Brandon would give permission. 

Only he and Aunt Patricia knew the 
secret of the priests’ Hole (excepting, 
Sir Hector, of course), and I believe it 
would have taken an extraordinary in- 
genious burglar to have discovered it, even 
given unlimited opportunity, before tackl- 
ing the safe in which the “Blue Water,” 
with other valuables, reposed. (I know 
that Michael, Digby, and I had spent 
countless hours, with the knowledge and 
consent of our aunt, in trying to find, 


anyone 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


NV 


R. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 
and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 


On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. ‘ 
One day an Arab arrived at Tokotu saying that Arabs had attacked Zinder- 


neauf 


de Beaujolas at once set out, ordering the balance of his force to follow. 


Arriving at Zinderneuf, the Major found the defenders of the fort all dead. One 
of the dead men, apparently an Englishman, had a slip of paper in his hand, a 
confession that he had stolen the jewel known as the “Blue Water” from Lady 


Brandon. 

Lady Brandon 
Water’ has been 
further about it. 

Part Two takes up the 
were boys at Brandon Hall. 


listens 


stolen and when 


attentively, neither 
Lawrence 


admitting nor denying that the “Biue 
leaves she asks him to do nothing 


story of John Geste, beginning when he and his brothers 








Bran- 
ind when 
ana 

was 

e, but the 
uncanny 
he 


er then nor 


and 
» because 


unpleasant 


ction, Augustus 
irette case with 


riyt 


closed the 


and 


pills?” said 


without the slightest success, the trick of 
this hiding place of more than one hunted 


became an obsession with Mich- 


ia agreed at and the 
red. He had a key which 
the h Ag place of 


Priests’ 


once 


‘Blue water’ 
ced ( laudia. 
lear?” was 
would a Hatton 


if 


reply 
Garden 
If what he thought his princi- 
i haps.” 
you 
persisted Claudia 
sell it,” 
ice that should 
She had 
her hus- 
return from 
red her at all. 
that Uncle 


ing to offer, pe 
vou isk supposing 
d t Ny i Ins 


conversation. 
a letter from 
neing his early 
ind it had not che 
Some ne Say once 
as offered thirty thousand pounds 
said Augustus 
>” replied Aunt Patricia, and 
moment the Chaplain returned, 
sapphire on its white velvet 
i me He plac d 
hanging chande- 
cut glass pendants 
bulbs 
incre 


lible, ineffable, 


inating us as we gazed 


its 


wonderful thing,” said Isobel, 


ndered how often those very 
been said of it. 


me kiss it,” c1 
ind the 


ied Claudia, and 
Chaplain raised the 
me, and with other handed 
to Aunt Patricia, who ex- 
as though she had not handled 

1 She looked through 
n then it to 
ho fondled it awhile. 


| 
the 


sapphire 


times. 
She passed it 
took it in turn, Augustus throw- 
d catching it as he murmured, 
thousand pounds for a bit of 
glass!” 
When Michael got it, I thought he was 
i to pass it on. He weighed 
and rubbed and examined it, more in the 
manner of a dealer than an admirer of the 
beautiful. 
Finally, the Chaplain put it back on its 
cushion and replaced the glass cover. 
I was standing close to the table, bend- 


neve ine 
never going 


ing over and peering into the depths of 
the sapphire again; Augustus was reitere 
ating, “ Who says a game of pills, pills, 
pills?” when suddenly, as occasionlly hap- 
pened, the electric light failed, and we 
were plunged in complete darkness. 

“What’s Fergusson up to now?” said 
Digby, alluding to the head chauffeur, 
who was responsible for the engine. 

“It'll come on again in a minute,” said 
Aunt Patricia, and added, “Burdon will 
bring candles if it doesn’t * * * Don't 
wander about, anybody, and knock things 
over.” 

Somebody brushed lightly against me 
as I stood by the table. : 

“Ghosts and goblins!” said Isobel in a 
sepulchral voice. “Who's got a match? 
A skeleton hand is about to clutch my 
throat. I can see * * * ” 

“Everybody,” I remarked, as the light 
came on again, and we blinked at each 
other in the dazzling glare, so suddenly 
succeeding the velvet darkness. 

“Saved!” said Isobel with an exags 
gerated sigh of relief, and then, as I looks 
ed at her, she stared wide eyed and open 
mouthed, and then pointed specchless..... 

The “Blue Water” had vanished. The 
white velvet cushion was bare, and the 
glass cover covered nothing but the cush- 
10n. 

* * + 

We must have looked a foolish band as 
we stood and stared, for a second or two, 
at that extraordinarily empty-looking 
abode of the great sapphire. I never saw 
anything look so empty in my life. Aunt 
Patricia broke the silence and the spell. 
“Your joke, Augustus?” she enquired, 
in that rarely-used tone of hers that would 
have made an clephant feel small 

“Eh? Me? No, Aunt! Really! I sweart 
I never touched it,” declared the youth, 
coloring warmly. 

“Well—there’s some: 
humor all his own,” she 
was glad that I was not the 
Also I was glad tl 
regarded the joke as more pt 
stan than otherwise 
“You were standing 
she continued, turning to 
the jester?” 

“No, Aunt,’ I replied with 
“only the Geste.” 

As Digby and Michael both flatly de- 


cal joke 
t al J NU, 


ne with a sense of 
ybserved, and [ 
misguided 
at she had 
obably Aus 


humorist. 


gu 
the table, John,” 


“Are you 


by 


ine. 


nied any part in this poor prac 
Aunt Patricia turned to the gerls 

“Surely not?” she said, raising her fine 
eyebrows. 

“No, Aunt, I was too busy 
and goblins and the skeleton hand, 
my own hand 
I mean picking and stealing,” 
I haven't got it,” said Claudia. 

Lady Brandon and the Revenend Maure 
ice Ffolliot eyed the six of us with cold 


with ghosts 
to 
and peeling— 
Isobel. 


use 
for sticking 
said 


severity. 

“Let us 
displayed, either in the act 
nial,” said the former, “but 
brilliant joke has been 
shall we?” 

“Put the brilliant joke b: 
Augustus. “You were the only 
when the light went out.” 

“I have said that I didn’t touch 
sapphire,” I replied 

“Suppose you put it ba 
Digby, and his voice had 

“And 
angrily. 


Digby, who 


say nothing of the g 
or m ic de 
agree that the 
carried far enough, 


’ said 


ne near it 


k, Tohn, 


iC 


the 


’ said 
an edge on it. 
blustered Aue 


k, Ghastly,’ 


suppose you do!” 
gus 
standing behind him, 
suddenly raised his right knee with suf- 
pel the speaker in the 


was 


force to pr 
direction of the table—an exhibition of 


t 


ficient 


ill manners and violence that passed unres 
buked by Aunt Patricia. 

“T haven't got beastly thing, I tell 
you,” shouted the smitten one, turning fee 
“its f you 


the 


rociously upon Digby. one of 
three rotters.” 
It was an absurd ion, rapidly des 


generating into an unpleasant one, and my 


tia 
Situa 


aunt’s lips were growing thinner, and heft 
eyebrows beginning to contract toward het 
high-bridged nose. 

“Took here, sillies!” said Isobel, as wé 
brothers glared at Augustus and he glared 
at us. “I am going to turn all the light# 


(Continued on page 19) 
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- by competing with yourself. 
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‘Lhe A. A. Tribe 

Lone Scouts—Boy Scouts 
E want 

f W gratul 
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in the woodchuck ra 
A larger 


the contest 
any other we 
and 
written me 
good = many 
about the contest. 


conducted 
have 











low and the prizes wil 


be sent out direct from Scout headquarters | 


not forget about the 


drawing contest that we are 


soon. Do 


How loug has it been since you have sent 
We need 


us the name of a new member? 
good letters and pictures 


Winners in the Rat and Wood- 
chuck Killing Contest 
First: Mt. 


som 


Frederick Sullivan, 


jacknife) 4186 in Scout Catalogue. 


Second: Stanley Robinson, New AIl- 


bany, Pa—145—Scout Compass No. 1206 
Third: 
N. Y.—142—Scout Knife No. 1450. 


Fourth: Walter Buesink, Clymer, 
N. Y.—109—Scout Whistle No. 1oor. 

Fifth: Leslie G. Moon, Branchport, 
N. Y.—108—One year’s subscription to 
any ALSAP. 

Sixth: Herbert Potter, Holley, N. Y.—|} 
o0—One year’s subscription to  any| 
ALSAP 

Seventh: John E. Horrocks, Carlisle, 


N. Y.—72—One year's subscription to any 


ALSAP. 


Eighth: Eugene P. Coyler, Center 
Hall, Pa—61—One year’s subscription to 
any ALSAP 

Ninth: John Beck, Eagle Bridge, 

Y.—55—One year’s subscription to any | 
ALSAP. 

Tenth: George Mickel, Carlisle, N .Y. 
—53—One year’s subscription to any 
ALSAP. 

We congratulate the Scouts of the A. A 
Tribe the interest they have taken 
in this contest. The prizes wili be sent 
direct from Scout Headquarters in a few 
davs. Don’t forget about the map-draw- 
Ing contest that is now being conducted. 











An hour spent sharpening and setting | 
of laborious | 


&® saw will save many hour 


effort and had temper. 





Success TNks for Farm Boys | 
To Be Happy, Be Enthusiastic 


N response to Editor Poe’s request that 





1 name one or more qualities that I 
believe will help you win success, let me 
Bay : 

One of the best things in this little old 
world is enthusiasm. All children have 

but when they grow up they often 
lose it, and that’s one 
of the world’s trage- 


dies. To be success- 
ful, you must be 
happy; to be happy 


you must be enthusias- 
tic; to be enthusiastic 
you must be healthy, 
and to be healthy you 
must keep mind and 
body active. What- 
ever you undertake, 
whether it be grinding knives or building 
Failroads, there will be plenty of com- 
Petition. Learn the value of competition 
M>ke to- 
yesterday’s, 





Dovcras FAIRBANKS 


day's, mark better than 


whether it be in department or dialectics. 
This system of ours—this universe—is 
ed on motion. Everything in the 
World is motion—is made of motion. Mo- 
reduced to elementals means activity, 


uate the 
Scouts of the | 

Tribe on the} 
interest taken by them 


j 
extermination contest. | 

number of | 
scouts participated in| 
than in| 
have } 
the y| 
a| 
letters | 


We are publishing a | 
list of the winners be- | 


map- 
conducting. | 


Vision, 


N. Y.—159—Combination Tool Kit (with| 
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Emmet Manley, Little Valley, 
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_ The Best Theatres Everywhe 


o 





ing else. The same thing is true in every small town 
where there’s a live theatre and a manager who is alert 
to what his people want. 


There may have been a time when motion pictures 
were so new that the mere announcement of a picture, 


regardless of who made it, was enough to bring out a 


| 


and many others. 


atts 
= er 
J 





re en 








crowd. Those days are gone forever. 


Farm people today are moving picture wise and the 
crowds go where the best pictures are, as every live 
theatre manager knows. You can’t keep people away 
from such Paramount Pictures as Harold Lloyd in ‘For 
Heaven’s Sake,” “The Vanishing American,” “The Blind 
Goddess,” “The Palm Beach Girl,” “Born to the West,” 


It doesn’t make any difference whether the picture 
is six weeks old or six months. If you haven’t seen it, 
it’s new, and if it’s Paramount it’s good. 


Ask the theatre you patronize to let you know when 
they show Paramount Pictures, or call up before you go. 
If they don’t show them, it’s easy enough to find one 
that does, and it’s certainly worth it because Paramount 
guarantees a good time. 


e 
Show Paramount Pictures... _ 


In every large city in the United States the best theatres 
show Paramount Pictures regularly—many of them noth- 
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Paramount Personalities 
and their 
Paramount Pictures 





N= FF 

\o y; 

~, a. 
THOMAS MEIGHAN 


who stars in } 
Tin Gods ; 
Irish Luck ‘ 
The New Klondike 
The Man who Found Himself 





POLA NEGRI 


who stars in 
Good and Naughty 
The Crown of Lies 
A Woman of the World 





DOUGLAS MacLEAN 
That's My Baby 


Hold that Lion 
Seven Keys to Baldpate 





LOUISE BROOKS 
who appears in 
The Show Off 
A Social Celebrity 
It’s the Old Army Game 











Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 
Tf ifs a Patamount Picture’ it's the: best.show-inetown /™ 
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and accelerated activity is just another 
name for pep. All men walk but the man 
who walks fast is the one most apt to be 
noticed. Keep active, be enthusiastic, keep 
moving, in mind and body. Activity is 
a synonym for health, and with health 
plus enthusiasm, wealth is just around the 
corner. —DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS. 


Introduce Douglas Fairbanks to boys 
who read AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, we 
might as well explain who Calvin Cool- 
idge is! Our boys all know Douglas, and 
they will appreciate this characteristic 
message from him. And it really has more 
wisdom in # than lots of messages we 
have had from the so-called greatest and 


-_ 


wisest men of the land. 
(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. Copy- 
right 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 





Have You Re-registered 
ERE are at the present time 103,787 
Lone Scouts registered at National 
Headquarters. Most of these, however, 
are hold over names, many of whom have 
not re-registered and are not in good 
standing. Grand Councilors who have not 
re-registered cannot claim credit for con- 
tributing, nor win any of the medals, 
honors, titles and awards. 
I urge, therefore, that every Lone Scout, 
past and present, see to #t that they keep 
in good standing by re-registering between 


now and January Ist, 1027. It only takes 
15c to re-register for 1926. 

The July record looks very encourag- 
ing. We have 3,356 new First Class Lone 


Scouts, 1,767 who have registered. We 
have 10 new Second Class Scouts and $ 
re-registered Second Class Scouts. We 


have 3,704 Lone Scouts for July in the 
N. U. C. standing, 2,260 re-registered, or 
a total of 770 new Lone Scouts, 4,036 res 
registered Lone Scouts. 

What do you say, Mr. Lone Scout, are 
you going to get new members, win your 
Booster Button, help build Lone Scouting 
and make it the biggest, best thing in 
America, or are you going to be a drone 
in the Lone Scout Hive?—O. H. Benson 
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Famous Old Recipe 
for Cough Syrup 


Easily and cheaply made at home 
but it beats them al! for 
| quick results. 

















n Dp 
Pinex Co., 


NIE: 


for Coughs.../ 





H RE is the 


and last prize 
vinning letter of the recent Kitchen 
it Contest conducted by the 
State Federation of Home 
caus, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Co- 
ating. We feel that A. A. 
ders will read it with interest, for it 
e other three letters 
be done to the old in- 
make it a better 


fourth 


sure 


have 


(as 
hat may 


n 


venient kitchen to 


workshop 



















Rich 
flavor 
in every 


| golden drop 


You do not know how ap- 


petizing and delicious mus- 
tard can really be, until you 
taste Gulden’s, 


New recipe book, “Seasoning 

rcrets,”’ sent free on request 

Charles Gulden, Inc., Dept. A 
48 Elizabeth St., New York City 
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r 
Ine 22 (Cwerett St., Allston Station, 


Louis Stoughton Drak 
Boston 34, Mass 








Mock Trial 


for 


Grange Programs 


This man was accused of causing 
his wife’s death through failure to 
buy her labor saving machinery. 
Send to us for the outline and have 
a mock trial in your Grange. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th Ave., New York City 
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CUPBOARD 


probably eight years—perhaps more. 
In the New Kitchen—A partition was 


big room, 
9 


Dine Room 











om, 


iced across the middle of 


ri 
1 } 1 
king a kitchen and a 


laundry cach 


15 feet in dimension 
ympanying list 


and acc 


ment ot turn 


Diagram 2 


arrang 


Che level cut splintery floor is cover- 


ture, ctc. 


d with linoleum which is varnished 
ce each year 
Wall covered with washable pa- 
cream and blue 
Woodwork—once painted a dull and 
( ng gereen—ha been covered 
h ivory enamel which is delightfully 
rv, restful and « ily cleaned. Ca 
' e perfectly plain and are round- 
d over the top to meet the plaster, 


dust and 
and clean- 
made of a 


attached to a 


» lodging place tor 
dust 


wall-board 


rid frame with the plain side out so 

t y are dusted with a brush just 

the walls. The floor of all low cup- 

ds is raised an inch or more trom 

level of the room floor thus doing 

i\ with thresholds it each door 

mak the cupboard easier - to 

and fourteen less corners to clean 

t i voards go trom 
to ceiling, preventing dust-traps. 

Indirect Lighting 

I cast and west exposure 

earl und late sunlight 

heat and glare of noonday 

ll cross-ventilation. There is 


falling from the left ex- 
the window and 


llent light, 


pt at the sink under 


i light in every cupboard. We find 
large indirect electric lighting fixture 
the center of each ceiling gives suf- 

t licht without shadows at the 
rking-poits All windows are the 
ual vertical variety, weightcd and en- 


ned except the west window 


’ 


the kitchen which is composed of two 


gh sash above the sink and lavatory. 


An electric fan helps to improve venti- 


tion on special occasions. 
A seplic-tank at the side 
sposes of waste water from kitchen, 
idrv and bathroom. A box drain in 


makes emptying the wash- 


of the house 


ind portable drain-tub easy. An extra 
faucet are so arranged that 
into a boiler on the 
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cA Kitchen Changed For The Better 


Fourth Prize Winner of Home Bureau Federation---A.A. Contest 


laundry stove. A faucet in the bottom 
of the boiler enables the worker to run 
hot water into the washing machine 
without dipping or lifting. An electric 
automatic water-pressure system situat- 
ed in the basement solves the problem 
of running water. An oil-heating hot 
vater tank also in the basement gives 
excellent year-round service. Heating 
water by electricity is an expensive pro- 
cess and this oil heater saves a consid- 
erable amount during much of the year. 


Plain Furniture 

Only necessary picces of furniture of 
the plainest sort is the best rule. Mine is 
painted yellow with blue bands. A por- 
celain-topped table is ideal but mine is 
natural wood finished with spar varnish 
as I like a small drop-leaf table with 
casters that can be pushed about the 
room wherever needed, opened for 
breakfast or a cosy family supper and 
folded into small space the rest of the 
time. Chairs are the low, round-backed, 
wood seated sort, comfortable, substan- 
tial and with sliding domes so that they 
One chair has 
The high 


are easily pushed about, 
a step-ladder attachment. 
much needless standing at 


stool saves 
tasks. 
The coal-stove is left in its original 


location which places it now in the 
laundry. An electric range is used in 
the kitchen. At the east end of the 
kitchen is the electric refrigerator. No 
6 in diagram 2 is a built-in kitchen cab- 
inet containing an upper cupboard for 
supplies and a flour-bin and silfter, a 
lower part having drawers and deep 
cupboards for supplics and utensils and 
large zinc covered 
Cupboards—divided to 
working space— 
room door, with 
center opening into 


above this latter a 
working surface 
give an abundance oi 
extend to the dining 
section in the 
m so that its contents are 


The work- 


one 
the dining ro 


ssible from cither room. 
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ing surface is made at the proper height 
mistress of the house—31 inches 
instance. In the center of this 
space directly under the cupboard de- 
voted to dishes is a white enameled sink 
with a plug that is used for dishwash- 
ing—without the necessity for a dish- 
pan—with draining boards at either 
side. A generous tea-wagon is 
kept just inside the dining room door. 
Some of the permanent equipment is a 
jolly hook under the upper cupboard, an 
electric mixer and a food chopper on the 
cabinet. 

Under the high west window is an 
extra enameled sink devoted to such 
tasks as preparing vegetables, fruits, and 
etc.; and a lavatory for kitchen use. Un- 
der the west laundry window is an 
enameled sink and portable basin where 
the men wash. They prefer this ar- 
rangement to a regulation lavatory. Both 
the electric washer and the portable 
drain-tub can be pushed about easily for 
filling and emptying. 

Under the east window in the laun- 
dry is a large drop-shelf or table there 


in this 


sized 


when needed and out of the way the 
rest of the time. The hinged ironing- 
board indicated at 20 has a plug at its 
right for the electric iron; for a larger 
family an electric ironing machine would 
be preferable. 

Other equipment used in this kitchen 
include a pressure cooker, fireless cooke 
er, glass baking dishes that are used for 
serving as well, a mop wringer and plat- 
form with casters for the cleaning buck- 
et and to transfer a basket of wet 
clothes, aluminum utensils for quick 
cooking on electric stove, electric table 
stove and percolator for use in dining 
room or porch. If our family were larg- 
er we should use an electric dishwasher. 

Plenty of storage space helps toward 
keeping good order and if conveniently 
arranged it speeds up the routine work, 

Space 9 and 9 are cupboards for hold- 
ing brooms, mops, brushes, electric 
cleaner and the like. The big cupboards 
along the south side of the kitchen hold 
all supplies, utensils and dishes in com- 
mon use. No. 19 in the lawndry is a 
large storage space for supplies that 
opens, also hinged ironing board. Draw- 
ers that open both ways allow for many 
things such as aprons, towels, holders, 
and serving linen to be placed there 
from the laundry and used out from the 
kitchen. No. 21 is a cupboard for hold- 
ing laundry supplies and equipment— 
baskets, soap,, clothes pins, etc. No. 22 
is a clothes chute from the bathroom 
upstairs saving many steps and the wn- 
necessary display of soiled garments. 
No. 23 is a dumb waiter to the cellar; 
this is especially appreciated during the 
canning season. 12 and 12 in the laun- 
dry are seats with hinged covers, the 
enclosed space harboring | rub- 
bers, mittens and the line in one ine 
stance, and pails and baskets in the sec- 
ond, in the front of each is a door so 
that the box can be swept out with ease. 
Above are hooks for the men’s outdoor 
garments. 


vots, 


Disposing of Sewage 


Well built drains, and septic tank in- 
sure health, cleanliness and from flies. 
The linoleum is seamless. The plumb- 
ing is open, harboring no dampness or 
vermin. There are no corners or inac- 
cessible places for dust to accumulate. 
All surfaces are easily cleaned. The 
cellar beneath is dry. 

We find the rooms step-saving with- 
out being cluttered. Three or four per- 
sons can work here at the same time 
without confusion; one may bake or pre- 
pare food at cabinet and refrigerator 
while another washes dishes without in- 
terfering in any way; or one may wash 
or iron in the laundry; we usually do 
extensive canning in the laundry also. 

There is no rest corner in this kitchen 
but one is provided at a west window 
just inside the dining room within full 

(Continued on opposite page) 


Help Fight Tuberculosis 


O one is from the “white 

plague” as long as there is a case 
left. A hard cold, over-fatigue, expos- 
ure, and the germs have the chance they 
are always waiting 
for. 

The work done by 
the Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, national, 
state, and local, dur- 
ing the last twenty 
years has greatly re- 
duced the ravages of 
this dread disease, 
but the good work 
must go on. They depend upon the 
sale of Christmas seals for funds and 
it becomes a public privilege to help 
make this sale a success. The seals 
mean good health as well as good cheer 
—a thought especially timely at this 
season! 


safe 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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Dainties For Christmas 


Should Be Whoiesome as Weil as Attractive and Palatable 


OST mothers have to puzzle their 

busy brains to have little extras 
typical of the holiday spirit and yet not 
endanger the family’s health by having 
them too rich in fat or sugar. Here are 
recipes giving a choice of such dainties, 
and we hope you try them! 


Sugared Popcorn 


Put Into a pan one cup of granulated 
sugar, three tablespoonfuls of water, one 
tablespoonful of butter, boil until ready to 
candy. Put in three quarts of popcorn. Stir 
briskly until the candy is evenly distribut- 
ed over the corn. Set the pan off the fire 
and stir it until it is cooled a little and each 
kernel will be crystallized with sugar. Nuts 
can be prepared in this way.—R. C. DL 


Where the children can take a hand with the 





Christmas festivities, none is quite so easy as 
this which can made from popcorn. The 
children can help with the popcorn and have a 
dot of fun doing it. The buticr on the sugared 


fepeorn adds flavor which is quite often omitted 
jJrom this homely dainty. 


Popcorn Balls 


Put a quart of molasses in a sauce pan. 
Set over a siow fire and boil for about half 
an hour, watching and stirring to prevent 
it from boiling over. Remove a moment 
from the fire if it boils too high. When 
the candy begins to thicken add one-half 
teaspoonful of soda. Try in cold water and 
when brittle pour over a quantity of pop- 
corn and form into balls. Butter or flour 
heips to make the balls. When making 
these popcorn dainties one should be sure 
and take out all the hard kernels.—R. C. 
DL. 








Be sure that the sample of the syrup makes 
@ firm ball in cold water before removing from 
tire. therwise the balls will not hold their 
shape This same syrup is good for making 
t i wheat or puffed rice in case you 


alls of d 
Go not have popcorn, 
Sugared Dates with Peanut Butter 


Take one pound of dates remove the 


stones and fill with peanut butter. Roll in 
confectioner’s sugar.—R. C. DL 
és absolutely mo chance for error in 









this recipe! The A. A. suggests as other fillers 
for sugared dates, fondanj, Eng walnut mcats, 
chopped nuts, half @ marshmallow—in fact any 
tidbit you may happen io have on hand, 
Pineapple Rings 
Use the sliced canned pineapple. Sim- 
mer in a thick syrup until it is firm and 


candied. Remove from the syrup and place 
them in a draining pan that has been well 
greased. When dry dip the rings in melted 
sweet chocolate and sprinkle with grated 
nut meats.—R. C. OL. 


it 


In testing s recipe the syrup used was made 
t ling one cup of sugar and one-third cup 
of weiler Cook until the pineapple clears at 
the edges. the syrup will become very light 
golden in color. If any syrup is left efter the 


pineapple is removed for drying, the syrup may 
be used as a basis for seafoam candy. Cook this 
syrup until the hard ball stage is reached then 
pour over a beaten cgg white and continue beat- 
ing until the mixture stiffens slightly. Add 
chopped nuts or puffed rice and drop on waxed 
paper. 


Kris Kringles 


Add one and one-half cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar to two well beaten eggs, add 
two and one-half cupfuls of oat flakes, to 
which two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and a pinch of salt have been added. Fiav- 
or with vanilla, and add one tablespoonful 
of melted butter. Mix and drop from a 
teaspoon on buttered paper and bake not 
too fast as they burn easily.—R. C. DL. 

These delicious little cakes ave not only pala 
table but are wholesome too. 


Snow Cake 


Sift three-fourths cupful granulated 
sugar, one-half cupful flour and one-fourth 
teaspoonful saleratus four times. Beat the 
whites of five eggs with a dust of salt 
added, until very stiff. Add ten drops of 
vanilla and fold egg into the flour and 
sugar. Brush gem pans with melted butter 
and place a tablespoonful of the mixture 
in each pan, dust top liberally with pow- 
dered sugar, put a ring of sliced cherry in 
centre of each and smali pieces of very 
thin citron around it. Bake in moderate 








oven. Be careful not to break cakes in 

removing from pan.—L. 
Ti | a decided 
fo vations and 





novelty fe 
bit of bright color afforded by die si 
Holly Cakes 


Cream together one cupful butter and 
two cupfuls pulverized sugar, add the beat- 
en yolks of four eggs, one cupful milk and 
two teaspoonfuls baking powder sifted with 
three cupfuls of flour. Stir in a little sait 
and one teaspoonful grated lemon or orange 
pee!. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs and bake in buttered gem pans, 
putting a scant tablespoonful of the mix- 
ture in each. Bake in a moderate oven, | 
invert and ice bottom of each cake with a | 
white icing. After the icing begins to firm | 
but before it sets decorate each cake with | 
two small green leaves cut from very thin | 
slices of citron and between the leaves piut | 
small red candies to represent holly ber- | 
ries.—L. M. T. | 

The pulverized s rt 
te riure. 7 he Tot 


fashioned pound cak 


ed cherry. 








Fruit Squares 


Put two tablespoonfuls candied orange 
peel, two tablespoonfuls preserved cherries, 
two tablespoonfuls suitana raisins, two 
tablespoonfuls figs, through meat chopper, 
add the beaten white of one egg, one table- 
spoon ice water, one-half teaspoonful va- 
nilla and confectioner’s sugar to form a 
stiff paste. Set to dry for four hours, 
brush with melted chocolate. Dry, and 
a six hours cut in small squares.—L. 


For those who have dificuliy in getting candy 
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Pattern 2847 is strictiy up-to- 
date with its shirring at shoulders 
ond hid lime. It is lovely when 
developed im the softer silks, 
such as crepe de chine, crepe 
back satin, frost crepe and 
similar materials. It cuts im 
sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
In the 36-inch size 3% yards of 
40-inch material is required with 
% yard of 36-inch material con 
trasiimng. Price 13c. 


ure. The 36-inch 


Avenue, New York City. 





Dresses of Style and Simplicity 


Pattern 2939 is admirably suited 
for the sports type of dress, gooil 
for most every purpose. 

ar. hy church, 

} ‘\ Iy| of : many 

\) \ aes cuts tn sizes 16, and 18 years, 36, 

/ 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 

size requires 
yards of 40 inch material. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly: and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c for one of our Winter Fashion 
Books and send to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461-4th 
















For school, 
this kind 
needs. It 


3% 





Pattern 2848 és 
design very fortunate for full 
figures. The touch of shirring, 
the straight line efect both beck 
and front, together with the 
movel meck closing make a very 
smart looking frock. The pat- 
tern cults in sises 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measurc. The 36-inch sise re- 
quires 33% yards of 40 inch ma- 
terial with piping contrasting. 
Price 13c. 


a modish 

















to the right consistency such a mixture és a 

God-send. The fruit ss also miore wholesome 

than the highly concentrated sugar candy. , 
Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


A Kitchen Changed for the 
Better 
(Continued from opposite tage) 


view of the kitchen stove if the s\fing 








(17) 407 





door is left open. ote 
Having all the doors in a line makes EAN \y 008 
a direct route through the house, saving ea usu?! pty iv 
steps and confusion and giving a dircct Un A ple pth 
current of air when desired. an“ . g ne in 
pe ; ; eee oaPp eni® 4 
There is no outside door in either +) aaa S chet ae 
kitchen or laundry; for one thing, there dict 4oB® {Oo gv 
did not seem any space that could be wot Napth* ag helps 
well spared for the purpose. And I like \s- ash 
Fe aw 
it. My two working centers are fre« wu tT 
from outside interruption. Formerly our yo pi oom 
outside kitchen door was the only one wre 


in the house that ever was used. The 
men came in at that door bringing dirt 
and articles that might better have been 
discarded in the woodhouse. And 
everyone who drove into the yard came 
to the kitchen door—many times to the 
housewife’s consternation. What com- 
fort now to usher the chance caller into 
the neat and orderly dining room with 
the busy operations of kitchen or laun- 
dry safely shut away behind the swing 
door. The men come in at the wood- 
(Continued on page 19) 














Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. M, Malden, Mass. 














ing costs. 


baking powder. 


Treat the children often 
With this funny cookie zoo, 

There’s a set of cookie cutters 

Saved ’specially for you! 



















Bm. Dept. M-12 
’ Hoboken, N.J. 


E Please send Cookie Cutters 


and Cook Book. 


Name 


‘~ 31 BS 


¢ R.B. DAVIS CO, 


15e (coin or stamps) to 
cover mailing costs. 


This “*get-acquainted"’ offer expires July 1, 1927. 
Send for your set today; only one set can be al- 
lowed to a family. PRINT plainly on coupon below. 


Bake it BEST with 


DAVIS 


BAKING a 





for BeNOR Za 


















l enclose 









Address 












Ay) yh) 
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‘HY 


IMPLY send the coupon with 15c (coin 
or stamps) to pay the packing and mail- 
With each set we will send tree 
the new Davis “Book of Tempting Recipes.” 


And then you'll know some of the treats so 
easily made with Davis Baking Powder. Davis 
insures perfect baking . . . feathery light biscuits, 
golden brown waffles, tempting cakes. It is pure 
and sure—and, most important, it costs less and 
you use less than of any other high-grade 


Ih! 





hi 
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HELP WANTED 


American Agriculturist, December 18, 1926 


MISCELLANEOUS 


















































































































































































































| aa 
| { SALESMEN to sell our high grade garden EXTENSION LADDERS—?( 32 ft., 25 
Re: ad he: ot i ie Ss nd field sceds direct a & ers. A good pay-| ft. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interl: : 
ca ese ass ng pos n f r man acquainted with farming.| N. Y aes ae iken, 
Classified Advertising Rates Experience aoe ssary, m ut a ne sty and in- 
- istry are co ct “rank! lass AT >\r 
~ . i. ah the word MMEy a6 ‘ | | PATENT-SENSE—Valuable Book (Free) for 
A ‘ ; inventors seeking largest deserved profits. Write 
r, f i W \N TED—An ¢« ho w val like | LACEY & LACEY, 665 F St., Washington, 
\ | N. ¥ «1 1 a 1 ye, to d D. C. Established 1869 
ind be a Fo r fr wrth er | 
| inf mati v t » AMER PRIN 
“ai | Ac Ltt TING—STATION 
The More Ycu Tell, The Quicker You Sell } | ONERY, ETC. 
sn. N 
EY , ; netiak , WANTED: MARRIED COUPLE on | 200 LETTERSHEETS, 200 ENVELOPES 
- ‘ : M pre farm Man to work farm, wife to keep use | high grad superior workmanship, printed with 
\ 5 ; R . for the wner and sister. Good salary. C. F. any name and address, postpaid, $1.50. Greatest 
Pte BRIDDON, R Tavern, N. Y. } Value ever offered. Samples free. PRINTER 
HOWIE, "‘Docbegiai, Vt. - 
— . be accomp ; nk references. ATIONS WANTED le 
Orders for these columns must be acc« mpanied by ba —— SITU mM THING PRINTED! Samples free. 
—— | FRANKLINPRESS, B-28, Milford, N \. 
eee AMI RICAN WIDOW with small child de- shire. RESS, B-28, Milford, New Hamp 
ITE | TU RKEYS sires | yn 1s housekeeper to hax helor or 
AGE NTS WAN rED | widower *Gaod home and wages d sit “l. Give } 
ri'RKFEFYS—M th e, Bourt Red, | mar ars in first letter. WIDOW, clo 
INTERN | ( sy . - Ww H s, tot : oo a AMERICAN AGI LTURIST. SHEEP 
i r t st q ty Reas . — > 
A at t WALT BROS Powhatan Poi REGISTERED OXFORD RAMS, can spare 
: cH m LE EIN HIDES—FU RS—SHIPPERS | a few ewes, also a few choice white collies of 
I . os ———— — } fashionable ee _ the kir nd that work with 
———— — BOURRON RED TURKEYS, |! range co ele diam none aie ny sheep. . S. TILBURY, Owego, Tioga 
. — 5 carling | _ HIDES, PELTS, WOOL, RAW FURS, TAL-]| County, N. Y 
DOGS AND P =e STOCK — te eae ! c ‘C | LOW—we buy at hest cash price. Write for | mamty, IN. 
—~ ages . © - ao es and tags We scll sole leather. meat 
° , AN, R I ( rap and salt S H. LIVINGSTON, Success- REGISTE - D YEARLING | Rembouliies ram 
> ‘ s I W H 1 and 1 to Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. - Pe; : ge ram - ibs, twins, c. 
) yt y 
} , : . , Geese, ARDS EY, ‘Nip mtour F Y 
: MI O IBBIN, Ac WE SOLICIT SMALL or large consienments 
=e D f farn > or butchers heef and horse hides. etc.. 
t dagpivichote v al i¢s, Fr rht (n t expr *ss) paid f T SWINE 
b ' rf EFRRED MEAN MOTH | male an Write for taes and prices 
a | tu f hest Py NN 'SYLA ANI A THDE CO., INC., Scranton, REG ISTE RED O. L. C's. “The hog that sat- 
‘ . MR At rHiUR ING I R- Pa isfies’’ Pigs, Bred Sows, herd sire. Best blood 
~ ] \ | lines. F air prices. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mal- 
( S—PUREBRED M h Bronze RAW FURS—WANTED, Esoecially Musk-| /0TY> 
A ir P fr from | rats—$1.75. Brown Weasels—$1.35 : We Pay 
CLIFTON LEE, Route N Low Postage, Hold Senarate, Get our Flat definite , REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- 
‘ \ \ Prices STERN FUR CO., New Brunswick, hires, Chester Whites. —— Week pigs. Bred 
V ( | New Jersey Sows. Service Boars, Beagles, Collies. P. HAM- 
WIXNOS ns —___—— i\ ITE HOLLAND TURKEYS From large } ILTON, Cochranvi lle, Pa. 
—————_— “ee , erolifie stock l s $1 Hens $10. | WANTFED—Raw Furs and Wool. ALVAH A 
GOATS \\ WW ETCH, Cot New York CONOVER, Lebanon, New Jersey REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY Pigs; 6 
| weeks old; both sexes. Fine for breeding stock. 
| BL ( 1A\MMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS red | Write for prices and -*" es. CLIFFORD M. 
, thy } prices reasonable. JOHN | HONEY BUCK, Skyvue Farm, Salt Point, N. Y. 
$ G , ! WW it ISON. H oN. Y¥ 
; ) M , “Cc om ~ . . ° 
ptt mons PURE EXTR ACTED Buckwheat h nev. § th. DUROC S—THREE ( HOI E Sow, Pigs for 
—=——— > Fr , ¢ taaid third zone. ED ? sale, eleven weeks okl, $11 each. tegistered. 
POULTRY POULTRY SUPPLIES R > K -ARD Schoharie, N < York Sat —— guarantesl, C. A. KEZER, Mas- 
| sena, ! 
| | RAN( \W Gf I W 1 ler and sl r of , 
ELECTED, FREE RANGE, ; tay ‘ lot y FINE QUALITY _BUCKWHEAT Honey, 60 
a ( . iS OLOFSKY ‘ A ! h. can $5.50: Amb $6.90 here: 10 Ths. $1 ‘2. TOBACCO 
v N. ¥ S the ¢1.00. Cl r 19 Wh $7.90, S The. $1.15 
, 7 iinet Sel sone EDWARD REDDOU tT. Sea npn em 
OUAT y cut | Coomerstown. Mew York : HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Smoking or Chew- 
. FARMS FOR SALE | ing, 4 Ibs. $1.00; 12, $2 - Send = money. Pay 
I “AN CLOVER I NI v 11 postmaster on arrival Pipe free f¢ “n names 
t . - Ta ) , F : Cali- | 60-Ib. CA CLO ct of tobacco users { INTI rE Dp | ARME RS OF 
D N's i IN THE SAN JOAQUIN Vives, feeding | delivered. Buckwheat 9¢. 5-1b. pail post KENTUCKY, Paducah, kentucky. 
1 pr f f ing is now a 6 Se seceding | sone $1.15 seat $1.00. Sam 10c¢. : 
pote rt t n tow , " A STEVENS, Venice Center, N. 
REAUTI | ri { ul at incor , ee JARANTEED TOBACCO; Chewing or 
wi \ , f t red Le _ 3 , B.. 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00; cigars $2.00 for 
: s Y a th $ I BS. CLOVER $1.10, 10 $2.00 ye 50, pipe free, pay when received FARMERS 
' | lat W } sell 7 P l nes. 60 Ths. here SSOC oO Maxon Mills, Ke “ky. 
j . bet be Be Re ry e 85.50, “ 50. HENRY AS IATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky 
j I I Railway i } WIL LIAMS, Romulus, 
] tr , si In- | , 
: but fi ervice in help: WOMEN’S WANTS 
. filer De The Bath free for| . CLAFONY OUALITY CLOVER Blend (Part 
“ A AGRAVES, ¢ Col- | Buckwt = ‘s er ARENCE ( 7 : D a 0 PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
: \ $ Fe Railw 8 Rail-| 1° . CLAREN( FOOTE, Delanson | hold package, bright mew calicoes and _percales. 
, ( New York Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY. Meriden. Conn. 
| opt Vi \RM AT LOW 
: = . ELLANEOUS 
‘ y : ~ ; = | MISC BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
‘ wee Fine Rig | : : a ; Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 
} | CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League ( ertifi Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
\ chen | cates of _indehtedne ill series. L. F. THORN-]| for Particulars. 
ari Fn ltagat . Address | FON; Dimock, Pa E. SWASEY & COMPANY, PORTLAND, ME. 
— MAI BUILDING, Salis. | 
M | OLD B' \( S _ \NT dD W e pay 5c each for CHRISTMAS ROSES with Laurel crepe 
| feeds, ng t Ar id good prices paper waxed, long stems, neatly made. 12 Roses, 
roc } rRY | 4 for eh er bags ‘OW Ase Oo 3 AG CO., Cleveland | any color desired, and 12 nice eee, of green 
; PAGI ; St., R whester, N Laurel all postpaid for $1.00, well jx ked, satis- 
I = N faction guaranteed. aes. MAE HUBB ELL, 
, hw °e won 
OAT STRAW and all kinds hay, Clover mixed | “' ) Derby Ave., De Conn. 
HELP WANTED | es lv. Get delivered prices. Carioade. JAMES 
; r s orcester, N. Y. 
—_—- - | E DANTE. Ir., East Worcester, ! I 
‘ ; TO 1 YCREASING DEMAND] SPECIAL 
. ‘iD be given | ea eae ea oe ca: with ec| « THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY of New 
, lanu oe. Sa ly bg » _ Price. A. ae Tags om 7 “. “ York desires to t ace bright, attractive children 
I. :, e B a N oH wim ey ee a in free_ “family omes. These children range 
aaa wd he eo . ">. aru shins ' in age from babies to fifteen years and are o 
. to ¢ W | both se Xs. If interested, communicate with 
¢ 1] ‘ FOR SALE Tor clover mixed hay | MISS C. B. COMSTOCK, agent, 21 Collier St., 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Plair a! 2 Hornell, N. Y¥ 
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L.MEASURE DISTANCE OVER STACK 


2. MULTIPLY BY WIDTH 


3. MULTIPLY BY LENGTH 


i foosee 


come OVER 
ALECK? 


7 o J 






Yala 


mJ 






ONE WAY OF MEASURING DISTANCE 


OvVER 














A STACK 


















TO NEAREST TREE .~ ERASE ANO START ALL OVER 








4. TAKE ONE-FOURTH OF THIS SUM 
FOR LOW OR NARROW STACK 3 ONE 
THIRD FOR TALL ,ROUNDED STACK 

5. iF STACK IS NEWLY QUILT, DINIDE BY 
580 ; iF TWO MONTHS OLD OR MORE, 
DIVIDE BY S12 


THE ANSWER 15 THE NUMBER o- TONS 














NOTE * IN ACASE OF THIS KIND OIVIDE NUMBER OF 
TIMES AROUND STACK BY WEIGHT OF BULL; ADD DISTANCE 


IF HAY IS INMOW — 
DIVIDE BY 580 IF JUST PUT IN; 
BY 512 IF REASONABLY WELL 
SETTLED; ANDBY 4°15 IF MOW 
1S DEEP AND HAY WELL TRAMPED, 


IF HAY 1S IN COW 


C'MON BESSIE - 
WELL FIGGER THIS 
OUT IN TIN CANS 
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American Agriculturist, December 18, 1926 


Service Bureau 


Attractive H me Best Inducement to Tourists 


“1 am enclosing a letter ! cry from 
the Tourists Wayside League, to see if you 
consider it all right. It explains itself 
better than ! can. It looks like a good 
thing to me, but would like your opinion. 

The letter subscriber received 
from the Tourists Wayside League stat- 
ed that it was the purpose of the Lea- 
gue to separate the “sheep from the 
goats”, trying to put the undesirable 
places out of business and “bring the 
better class of people catering to tour- 
ists into the League where their accom- 
modations are vouched for and guaran- 
teed”. The letter goes on to say, 

“The Membership Fee is $24 and your 
contract runs one year from Jan. ist, 1927. 
in realization however of the fact that you 
have already been to some expense, we en- 
close a CREDIT VOUCHER fer $14 which 
you may endorse and return to us as cash 
any time prior to Nov. 10 at which date 
we close our files for the LEAGUE 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY FOR 1927.” 


our 


Investigating this outfit for our sub- 


scriber, we wrote to a very prominent 


organization in Detroit, asking for facts 
concerning the Wayside League. Our 
informant writes that there is no such 


number as 8530 Woodward Avenue, 
which is the address furnished on the 
letterhead of the Wayside League. 
However, at 3540 Woodward Av., there 
was found what purports to be the of- 
fice of the Tourists Wayside League. 
Our informant stated that the offic 
was located in the back bedroom on the 
third floor of a rate rooming 
house. The office said to be in 
charge of a Mr. Bernstein. The head- 
quarters could not really be considered 
an office, but simply a mailing address. 
We were also informed that the records 
of the County Clerk’s office and the 
Secretary of State fails to disclose any 
such organization as tne Tourists Way- 
side League. Consequently they are ap- 
parently operating contrary to the 
of Michigan in having failed to regisier 
their with the County Clerk. 

Do Business Far From Home 

The Detroit Better Business Bureau 
interested in this organiza- 
tion. It is said that the League has so 


second 


Was 


laws 


name 


has become 


iar refrained from doing business in 
Michigan, at least it is indicated so by 
the iact that alk of complaints received 


thus far are from woutside of the state 
of Michigan. 

How this organization can vouch for 
guarantee tourists accommodations 
is difficult to comprehend, when they 
merely solicit business by mail and have 
{ personally investigating the 
premises advertised. It is also difficult 
to understand what is meant when they 
refer to the expense the proprictor has 
wnder and thercfore grant him a 
$14.00. Outside of the money 
receipt stub, the 
$10.00 difference 
show for the 


and 


1 tt n 
ai CAMS & 


be Bi 
credit of 
or check 
them the 
has absolutely m 
money. 

Attractive Surroundings Best 

Business-Getter 

A MERICAN 

Se ry ice 


pe rson 
who sends 


41,; 
thing to 


AGRICULTURIST, through the 
Bureau, has repeatedly warned 
against organizations of this kind which 
claim as their purpose advertising desir- 
able tourist accommodations. We have 
many times expressed the opinion that 
there is no finer advertisement for the 
accommodation of tourists than an at- 
tractive home site and surroundings, as 
well as a dignified sign of invitation. 
Tourists are attracted by well-kept, 
well-ordered surroundings to the farm 
home. There is no question but what it 
Pays to advertise, but only in recom- 
mendable mediums. Even at that, un- 
less the home and surroundings are in 
keeping w ith the ad, tourists will fail 
to “drive in.” 





Acme Farms Charged With 
Using Mails to Defraud 

A CME FARMS of Gainesville, Fla., is 
in the toils of the law, charged with 


Using the mails to defraud. This concern 


has advertised extensively throughout the 
country offering oranges at $3.00 a box. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST received their 
copy but before accepting it for publication 
requested samples. The samples received 
were very attractive and delicious and on 
the strength of them a single insertion in 
the classified columns was sanctioned pend- 
ing further investigation and before ac- 
cepting an extensive schedule for 
mercial space. 

A letter to one of th 


com- 


banks in Gaines- 





ville brought back the warning “use ex- 
treme caution.” Accordingly AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST immediately refused any 
and all advertising of Acme larms. W< 
urge any one who has sent money to this 
firm to communicate with the Service Bu- 


reau at once in order that they will b« 
protected. 
Subsequent 
Gainesville was only 
all mail directed to the concern and was 
forwarded to a hotel in Atlanta, Ga. It 
is also reported by the Post Office depart- 
ment that three men have been arrested 


that 
» address for 


reveals 


invesligauion 
a mailing 








INSURANCE INDEMNITIES PAID 
DURING NOVEMBER 


Kinda Witherel, Hurleyvilic, N. Y..$ 40.00 


Fay Elston, Ithaca, N. non +i 55.71 
Robert B. Owens, Erieville, N. ¥. .. 100.00 
Fred Gouseth, Evans Miils, N. Y.. 110.00 
Catherine Snedeker, Cranberry, N.J. 30.00 
Earl! W. Harp, Munnsville, N. Y. .. 90.00 
J. Robert eee Est., Croton 

Falls, N. Y. one . 1000.00 
Joseph Silloway, Arcade y. WV. 20.00 
Alan R. Forrester Est., Nelson, N.Y. 1000.00 
George Jessmore, Gouve rneur, N. Y. 58.57 
Jack Marketti, S. Williamstown, 

SRG, cn cccscusess 60.00 
P. J. Carr, Franklinville, N.Y. 20.00 
Max Bakerman, Vineland, N. J. 20.00 
Jason Edwards, Cuba, N. Y. . 30.00 
Veola Burtt, Delanson, N. Y. .. 40.00 
Wm. Scott, Trumansburg, N. Y. 30.00 
Geo. Van Vechten, Herkimer, N. Y 32.86 
Howard Gillis, Argyle, N. Y. . 130.00 
Ira Carpenter, Middietown, N. Y. .. 60.00 
Herbert J. Foley, Brasher Falls, 

i TE wascean cause msmetbieenanens 120. 
Bernie Kowalski, Ft. Johnson, N. Y. 32.86 
Horace W. Hinman, Monterey, 

Pv aedknd vensinnvegnenesscenest 14.28 
Harry Henkin, ‘High Falls Sta., 

‘ 51.43 
Emma Heilman, Leon, N. Y. 40.00 
$3185.71 

Giclee - , = 








1 Atlanta, Ga., operating as Acme Farms 

and charged with using the mails to de- 
fraud. They are awaiting trial. 

We have also learned recently that a 
concern has been sending out advertising 
matter from a Northern New York ad- 
dress, offering seeds for sale at ridiculously 
low prices. An investigation revealed that 
this Northern New York address is merely 
a mailing address and that all mail is for- 
warded to what appears to be the same 
company that has been advertising bargain 
oranges 


**Beau Geste” 


(Continued from dage 14 


out again for two minutes Whoever 

laved } = 1 he fit ce 
played the trick, and told the fib, is to put 
the ‘Blue Water’ back. Then no one will 
know who did it. See?” and she walked 
away to the door, by which were the elec- 
tric-light switches. 


“Now!” she said. “Everybody keep still 





; — 


CLAIMS ADJUSTED BY SERVICE 
BUREAU DURING 
NOVEMBER 





Mrs. R. C. Hoover, Owego, N. Y. ..$ 9.50 
Mrs. Charies Newell, Sauquoit, N. Y. 8.98 
Mrs. Alice E. Smith, Martville, N.Y. 10.00 
J. D. Zettlemoyer, White Deer, Pa. 50.00 
Mrs. George Hults, Flemington, N.J. 7.50 
LeRoy Pierson, Merrickville, N. Y. 74.85 
Mrs. Harry Fraser, W. Eaton, N.Y. 9.89 
W. A. Neville, Venice Center, N. Y. 28.60 
Fred L. Porter, Penn Van, N. Y. .. 50.00 
Mrs. Fay Jackson, Cohocton, N. Y. 16.96 
Frank Smalley, Beaven Dams, N.Y. 8.12 
Mrs. Ruth Failing, Corry, Pa. .... 29.50 
Cc. L. Stevens, Montrose, Pa. ...... 25.00 
J. O. Walte, Canandaigua, N. Y. .. 10.00 
William Wicks, Huntington, N. Y. 20.00 
George R. Edmeston, Biue Ash, O. 6.00 
Frank Hamm, Cobleskill, N. Y. .... 10.00 
W. R. Mains, DeLancey, N. Y. .... 15.00 
B. T. Hill. Newton. N. J. .......5- 33.06 
Saxe Brothers, Athens, N. Y. 10.00 





Total 


: 
& 


except the villain, and when T switch the 
lights on again, there will be the ‘Blue 
Water’ laughing at us.” 

Now it occurred to me that it would 
be very interesting to know who had play- 
ed this silly practical joke and told a silly 
lie after it. I therefore promptly stepped 
towards the table, felt the edg: of it with 
my right hand and then, with a couple of 
tentative dabs, laid my left hand on top 
of the glass dome. Whoever came to re- 
turn the sapphire must touch me, and him 
I would promptly seize. I might not have 
felt so interested in the matter had it not 
been twice pointed out that it was I who 
stood against the table when the light 
failed. 

And when I was conscious that someone 
was breathing very near me. I felt a faint 
touch on my elbow. A hand came down 
lightly against my wrist—and I grabbed. 

I was a little surprised that he did not 
struggle, and I was prepared for a sudden 
violent twist and a evasion in the 
dark. 

He kept perfectly still. 


swilt 


“T am going to count ten, and then up 
goes the light. Are you ready, villain?” 
came the voice of Isobel from the door. 


Then Isobel switched on the light, and 
T found that my hands were clenched on 
the right arm of—my brother Michael! 

I was more surprised than I can say. 

It was only a small matter, of course; 
a pointless practical joke and a pointless 
lie, but it was so utterly unlike Michael. 
It was unlike him to do it, and more un- 
like him flatly to deny having done it. 
And my surprise increased when Michael, 
looking at me quecrly, actually remarked: 


“So it was me, John, was it? Oh, I’ceble 
Geste!” 
I felt absurdly hurt, and turning to 


Augustus said, “I apologise, Gussie. I 
admit I thought it was you.” 

“Oh, don’t add insult to injury,”’ he 
replied. “Put the beastly thing back, and 
stop being a funny ass. Enough of you 
is too much.” 

Put the beastly thing back! 
and looked at the cushion. 
still. I looked at Michael 
looked at me. 


(To Be Continued) 


A Kitchen Changed for the 
Better 
(Continued from page 17) 


T turned 
It was empty 
and Michael 


house door now, perforce, and have ac- 
quired a habit of leaving muddy boots 
there. On wash day the basket of 
clothes has only to be rolled the width 
of a doorway through the woodhouse 
to a porch. On stormy days there are 
drying racks attached to the ceiling of 
both laundry and basement for drying 
clothes. So we never miss the outside 
door. 

There is no kitchen 
learned this about either building or 
making over a house; if we have all we 
want our house becomes a_ veritable 
“white elephant’—something has to be 
left out to keep within bounds. I do 
not feel the need of a kitchen porch. 
Both kitchen and laundry are so cool and 
so convenient that I never feel an urge 
to take my work elsewhere. We eat 
in the dining room more now that the 
kitchen work is so easily accomplished; 
We enjoy this. The dining room porch 
is screened and it is a simple matter 
with the large service tray to serve 
meals there when we wish. 


Furniture In Diagram 2—1, electric stove: 
2, chairs—marked C; 8, stool—high; 4, drop 
leaf table on casters (for work or brenk- 
fast): 5, refrigerator, electric; 6, built-in 
cabinet; 7, cupboards with work-surface; 
8, sink for dishes; 9, cupboards for clean- 
ing utensils; 10, sink for cleaning vege- 
tables, etc.; 11, lavatory: 12, hinged seats 
for footwear. pails, etc.: 13, men’s lavatory; 
14, original kitchen stove; 15, washing ma- 
chine (electric); 16, box drain; 17, porta- 
ble drain—tub for rinsing; 18, hinged or 
table; 198, storaze cupboard; 20, 
froning-board; 21. cupboard for 
clothes—hbaskets, ete.; 22, clothes-chute 
from bathroom upstairs; 23, dumbwaiter to 


porch. I’ve 


(19) 499 





Defy | 
Wind 
and 


Cold 


with the best, 
strongest and 
cheapest 
cold-weather 
garment 


Brown’s BeachJacket | 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 


Made for rough-and-ready 
service of strong knit cloth with a,) 
warm knit-in wool-fleece lining. Will‘ 
not rip, ravel or tear, can be washed | 
and keeps its shape. Properly cut to | 
fit snugly without binding. Three | 
styles—coat with or without collar and 

vest. 





Reg. U. 


8. Pat. Off. 


outdoor | 





An acceptable Christmas Gift. 
Ask your dealer, 
BROWN’'S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 


WITTE Log Saw 


Wico Magneto 















Low PRICE 
p) EASY TERMS 


COMPLETE outfits, everything you need when 
you gointo timber. No extras to buy. Saws 
15 to 26 cords a day. Cheapest to operate— 
runs all day at cost of 2c an hour per H-P, 


Burns any fuel be AE re of power for 
any work. USE WORK, 
Compictely p44 ht Wico magneto, 


speed and power regulator, eae gove 
ernor and 2 fly-wheels so can be used any" 
other jobs—pumping water, grinding grain, | 
etc.—an all-purpose outfit that will work every 
day in the year. Only 3 minutes to nes 
from log saw to tree saw—10 seco: 

to tree, Fastest felling ever known. Fells trees } 
from any position, 


Lifetime Guarantee 
FREE BOOK Simply send name today for 
NEW catalog, lower prices. 
segeie ctese, and how tomake mone oot these rigs.’ 
all about engines, sawing ou and pumpers. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 4 
6804 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


E8C4 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA.” 
6804 Witte Bailding SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.) 


“3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE" 











AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices, 
Guaranteed - backed by $10.000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WooD 


Sawe firewood iumber, iath, vosts. ete Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest vriced oractica! saw 
nade, Other styler and sizes oe making 
ra orices. Awo & Z all stee} 
Guaranteed Concrete Mixers—money saver 
\ on all concrete jobs 

Write oday for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, engines; 
feea mills. conerete mixers and 
fence Ford& Forason Attachments, 
ete Foll of surprising bargains. 


a: ane & pecs co. 
etleville, Pa, 














BEFORE YOU BUY 
y Fencing, Gates, Bee» Fests 


fest Wire, , Ponty Fence, Metal or 
Barn Paints 


. write fore new 
Price Gaunt . My new cut prices w myn 
Teton 


give far BIGGER my janis fos pps. Tas og 


feel pat Paid Factory Prices 
aany, QUALITY. guaranteed the 
BST. Bend for my Cut Prics 
season. A posia! Eres Peston 3 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 








When writing to advertisers be sure td 





cellar: 24, tea-wagon.—Mrs. George Iatt 
Selter, Three Mile Bay, N. Y. 


mention the American Agriculturist 





Look for the Tag" 
in the windows . 


These suggestions give only a meager idea of 
the thousands of gifts you will find in a “tag” 
store. Come in—see these “Gifts of Utility” 


Bs 


1 1 
For Mother, Sister, | For Dad, Granddad, \ For the Children, too, 


Sweetheart or Friend | Brother or Friend | both Boys and Girls 





Camping Equipment Bright Lanterns 
Hundreds of Woodworking Tools Toys of all kinds Toy Cooking Sets 


Automobile Tool Kits Little Wheelbarrows 
Ice Skates Pocket Knives 
Bicycles Footballs 
Skiis Sweaters Sleds 


Carpet Sweepers Washing Machines 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


Fine Shears Radio Sets Watches 
Roasters Clocks Toasters Jackets Razors Sweaters 


Silverware Nickelware Fishing Rods, Reels and Lines 
Electric Irons Hair Clippers Cigar Lighters Smoking Stands 
Enamel Kitchenware Table Lamps Shotguns and Rifles Machinists’ Tools Fishing Lines and Rods 
Handy Electric and Oil Heaters Flashlights and Batteries Roller Skates Manicure Sets 
Framed Pictures Spotlights Match Safes Skates Kiddy Cars Air Guns 
saber gy ne gaa Pocket Knives Shaving Kits Toy Automobiles 
es u . , 
Curling Irons pe — —— Boys’ Tool Kits. Mechanical Toys 
Tool Grinders Pipe Wrenches : , 
Folding Ironing Boards Automobile Pecos Saanaie Gey Biches 
Glass Baking Dishes Sewing Machines Automobile Jacks Hunting Boots” Baseball Gloves and Bats 
Pie Servers Bird Cages Camp Stoves ‘ Razor Strops 
Kitchen Cabinets Fireplace Sets Radio Sets 
Vacuum Cleaners Fine Carving Knives | Don’t forget to get the dog a new dog 
Nut Bowls and Crackers collar 





Tennis Rackets 
Watches 


Electric Trains | Snow Shoes 











* Carving Sets Vacuum Jugs 
Food Choppers Kitchen Scales 
Flat Silverware 
Gasoline and Oil Cooking Stoves, 
Heaters, Water Heaters 
and Fireplace Burners 


LT Half the fun of Christmas is the selec- 
tion of suitable presents for your rela- 


tives and friends. From little boysand girls to 
cranddad and grandmother there isn’t a person 
but who enjoys looking around in a hardware 
store. There are so meny things to interest 
you and so many of them make the finest kind 
of presents. Go to your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store and make it your Christmas 
headquarters. You are always welcome. 


























